



















































Shooter’s Talk... 


...can be pretty confusing to novices—or even to shooters! Take, 
for example, the words “pistol” and “revolver.’’ Webster defines 
“pistol” as ‘‘a short firearm intended to be aimed and fired from 
one hand.” He defines “‘revolver”’ as ‘“‘a firearm (commonly a pis- 
tol, though some rifles also) with a cylinder of several chambers 
so arranged as to revolve on an axis.”’ In other words, a revolver 
is a kind of pistol. 

But those definitions don't satisfy the experts. They insist that 
7. a pistol is ‘‘a short firearm intended to be aimed and fired from 
one hand but having only one firing chamber’’—that is, a single- 
shot pistol, or a semi-automatic pistol; whereas a revolver is a 
different breed of cats and not a pistol at all! I don’t know where 
they got this limiting definition. I argued long and loud on the 
side of Webster, but to no avail; so now I call revolvers ‘“‘revol- 
vers,’ pistols “pistols” (by the experts’ definition)—and when I 
mean both, I say “handguns!” It’s pretty complicated, but the 
argument got tiresome! 

The oddest mix-up in gun talk has to do with the words 
“reticle” and “reticule”’ as used to mean the sighting pattern (cross 
hairs, post, dot, or what have you) in a telescopic sight. “‘Reti- 
cule,’ to me, always meant the knitted bag my grandmother used 
to carry her knitting and notions. When I first saw the word in 
connection with sights I looked it up and, by gosh, I was right: 
“Reticule—a small bag, originally of network, carried by women 
in the hand or on the arm as a workbag or pocket.” The other 
word “reticle” was defined by Webster as ‘‘a system of lines, 
wires or the like in the focus of the eyepiece of an optical instru- 
\ ment.” Webster's latest unabridged now cross-references the two 
\, words; but it’s my smug opinion that the optical people and the 





gun experts used the wrong word in the beginning—and stuck to 
it so stubbornly that now even the language experts are a bit con- 


wf fused. 
\ And then, of course, there’s the United States Marine Corps— 
s which insists that a “rifle” is not a “gun!"’ Webster, who is sup- 


posed to know what words mean if anybody does, says a rifle is 
“a rifled gun; a firearm of whatever size having upon the surface 
of its bore spiral grooves or ‘rifling.’*’ But it isn’t recommended 
that any Boot try to cram that definition down the throat of his 
Drill Instructor! 

It all adds up, I guess, to the fact that shooters (including Ma- 
rines) are almost as funny as people! —E. B. MANN 
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OLD-TIMER REUNION 
Sir: 

A couple of us of the “old Corps” 
(1917-19) from “E” Company, Elev- 
enth Marines, want to get in touch with 
ex-members of that unit in order to 
establish a reunion—either personal or 
by letter. If you can find space for 
this mention we will appreciate it. 

Rupert L. M. Jacobus 
18 Kenwood Ave., 
Verona, N. J. 


CAMP MATTHEWS RANGE 
Sir: 

I wish to correct someone on some of 
the statements made in your recent 
article on the Camp Matthews Rifle 
Range. 

Your article stated that the present 
“A” Range is where the original range 
was built in late 1918, and that the 
original had eight targets. That is an 
error. It had 13 targets on the 600 yard 
range and two targets on the 1000 yard 
range. 

I know, as I helped build and dig 
the target butts and mixed the concrete 
by hand... . I also had charge of a 
crew of men digging post holes to fence 
in the range when I was just a corporal. 

I was also one of the last to fire the 
old range on North Island before we 
were asked to get off by the Army, as 
they needed the area for a flying field. 
I also helped survey and grade-stake 
the tide flats where the Marine Barracks 
in San Diego is at the present time. 

Major John Marston discharged me 
in 1919. 

M. J. Siebenthaler 
Kodiak, Alaska 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER... 


O military figure this side of 

the ocean is more colorful 
in dress than the drum major of 
the United States Marine Band, 
Washington, D. C. Two future 
recruits gaze admiringly at the 
strutting Leatherneck painted by 
Major J. A. Donovan, Jr. 
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@ Yes! You're a winner when you have 
Pipe Appeal .. . that extra masculine at- 
traction of the man who smokes a pipe. 
And you're a double winner when that 
pipe is packed with rich-tasting, mild 
Prince Albert! 







K J. Reynolds Tobaces ( 
inston-Selem. N.C 


Da* means Pipe Appeal 
¢ means Prince Albert 


The NEW HUMIDOR TOP — locks 

OUT the air — locks IN the 

freshness and flavor. 
— 


Prince Albert is ‘way ahead in public favor. For 
years it has been America’s largest-selling smoking 
tobacco. And no wonder! P.A.’s choice, crimp cut 
tobacco is mild, tongue-easy — specially treated to 
insure against tongue bite! Try Prince Albert. 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


“GET YOUR GEAR ON" 
Sir: 

I am writing in regard to Robert A. 
Badgers’ request for a copy of “Get Your 
Gear On.” I am enclosing a copy of the 
words I believe he wants, although we 
called it the Fifth Marines Marching Song. 
It was written by Sgt. Al Carbuto of “F” 
Co., 2nd Bn., Fifth Marines, First 
Division. He also wrote another song 
while we were on Peleliu which I would 
also like to get a copy of if any of your 
readers has it. I believe he called it “Me 
and You.” The only words I remember are 
“They said we'd take an island, an island 
five by two, just me and you. They 
plotted it and mapped it out and called 
it Peleliu, for me and you.” Al also wrote 
another very nice song in New Zealand. 
He called it “Blue New Zealand Waters.” 
; R. C. Campbell 
Beloit, Mich. 

* * * 
Sir: 

Here are the words to “Get your Gear 
On,” as requested by Robert A. Bader of 
St. Louis, Mo., the song was written by 
Sgt. Al Carbuto, USMC, and the sheet 
music can be purchased from Broadcast 
Music, Inc., 580 Fifth Ave., New York, 
. ¥- 

Harold W. Sutley 
Densmore, Kan. 
* * * 
Sir: 

In the February issue of Leatherneck, 
some one requested the words to the song 
“Get Your Gear On.” As far as I can 
remember, it goes like this: . . . (Rice 
enclosed the words of the songs.—Ed.) 

As I recall it this song was first played 
on Pavuvu Island, in the Russells, either 
by the division, or Fifth Regiment Band. 
This was in either July or August, be- 
tween Cape Gloucester and Peleliu cam- 
paigns. 

There was another song they played, 
called “Beat "Em Until Your Gums Get 
Sore,” that I would like to have if any- 
one can think of the words. It was a little 
more lively, and a novelty number. 

Robert W. Rice 
Norfolk 10, Va. 


@ Leatherneck is grateful and pleased 
by the number cf people who responded 
to a request for this song. Beside the 
letters reprinted above, the requested 
words were also sent in by Mrs. R. G. 
Henshaw, Albany 5, N. Y.; Mrs. James 
C. Logan, Bronx 57, N. Y.; Mrs. A. M. 
Hall, Oak Park, Ilil.; Thomas J. P. Col- 
lins, Norwood, Mass.; Dough Humph- 
rey, Tampa, Fla.; SSgt. R. L. Harmon, 
USMC, Washington, D. C.; Edward 
Baranauskas, Jersey City 2, N. J.; Vin- 
cent J. Corrado, New York City; Sel- 
wyn A. Stark, Lakewood 7, Ohio; Lt- 
Col. E. C. Godbold, USMC, Louisville, 
Ky.; James B. Sheit, Baltimore, Md.; 
Mrs. M. G. Kay, East Barnet, Vt.; 
Helen Dubois, St. Johns, Mich.; Frank 
E. Jones, Chicago 28, Ill.; B. G. Rags- 
dale, Jasper, Ala.; Cpl. Kenneth D. 
Goodale, USMC, Oceanside, Calit.; 
Eugene G. Ballentine, Kalamazoo, 














Mich.; William H. Bricker, Springfield, 
Mass.; and Rowan D. Hoffner, Pitcairn, 
Pa. Our thanks to each of them for 
their interest and trouble. The words 
to “Get Your Gear On,” follow: 


GET YOUR GEAR ON 
(WE'RE MOVING OUT AGAIN) 
by Sgt. Al Carbuto 


Now theres a story of a word that's known 
to all Marines. 

We think it's here to stay, ‘cause we hear 
it ev'ry day. 

It started back in forty-two, the day we 
sailed away, 

And now we're on the march, boys, and 
this is all they say: 


CHORUS 


GET YOUR GEAR ON, we're moving on 
egain! 

Keep your five pace interval and keep your 
voices thin! 

It's the word we hate to hear, when we lay 
down all our gear: 

GET YOUR GEAR ON, we're moving out 
again! 

The word is getting famous as the song 
“Sweet Adeline.” 

To us it's just a tune that means the same 
old grind. 

We would like to change the words, but 
the captain hos the say 

So stand by, fellows, here it comes, the 
word is on its way: 


CHORUS 


Now when you're hiking on the trail and 
the captain's on the run, 

The odds are two to one that we're bound 
to beat our gums. 

A break is called for it's Okay to keep the 
boys all right. 

No use to sing the blues, boys, we're moving 
out tonight: 


CHORUS 


Now when we're home and settled down 
we'll hear no more of gear. 

All we want to hear is: “Come and get your 
beer!" 

The time is short so don't delay, the ship is 
on its way. 

So hop on, fellows, here we go to our home- 
land far away: 


CHORUS (last) 


GET YOUR GEAR ON, at last we're on our 
way! 
We are headed for the good old USA. 
I can see old Frisco Bay, where the captain's 
voice will say: 
GET YOUR GEAR OFF, we're over here to 
stay. 
Copyright by Al Carbuto; 
Copyright assigned to BMI 1945 
* * * 


This song was written by Sgt. Al 
Carbuto, a musician before he joined 
the Marine Corps, while he was in the 
Fitth Marines. It is said that he penned 
the words during a lull in an advance on 
Hill 660 at Cape Gloucester, and set 
them to music later. The song soon 
caught the imagination of his buddies 
and it became a marching song of the 


Fifth Marines, later spreading to the 


whole First Division. 


, S « | = in ae 


When a crude recording of the tune 
reached New York, Paul Killiam, spe- 
cial events director of WOR, liked it 
and arranged to have it put on the air, 
later calling it to the attention of 
Broadcast Music Inc., who published 
the song. It was one of the few war- 
born marching songs to reach this 
height of acceptance by the public, but 
like most songs of this type it was 
really meant only for the men who 
inspired it. They will remember it 
although the words and music may 
fade with the years.—Ed. 


FIFTH DIVISION MEETING 
Sir: 

I have been corresponding with some 
former members of the 2nd Bn., 
Twenty-seventh Marines, Fifth Divis- 
ion. They propose to have a reunion of 
the 2nd Bn., some time in the late 
Spring or early Summer of this year. 

Robert Harkness (ex-PlSgt.) is now 
residing in Cumberland, Wis., and says 
that seems to be an ideal spot for the 
occasion. He points out the fact that 
a Marine can make an ideal spot of 
any terrain if he has the necessary 
gear. But there are lots of resorts 
where the fairer sex may relax without 
listening to sea stories. 

Harkness has agreed to make all 
necessary arrangements for the reunion 
and also to keep a record for those 
who could not attend. 

TSgt. Vernon Hammons 
Memphis, Tenn. 


@ The Fitth Marine Division Associ- 
ation is planning a convention in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for the weekend of Au- 
gust 5-7, 1949. We quote this infor- 
mation with the thought that the 2nd 
Bn. might like to combine its reunion 
with the Philadelphia convention. Those 
eligible to join this association may 
do so by sending the $1.00 membership 
fee to the “Secretary-Treasurer, Fifth 
Marine Division Ass'n., Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. Lieu- 
tenant General Keller Rockey is the 
president.—Ed. 


SALUTES TO GENERALS 
Sir: 

We noticed that you gave the official 
number of guns to be fired for several 
of the civilian authorities in a past is- 
sue. Now, I wonder if you would tell 
us how many gun salutes each grade of 
general rates. 

Pfc. Herman Wisek 
San Diego, Calif. 


@ A general rates 17 guns, four ruffles 
and flourishes; lieutenant general rates 
15 guns and three ruffles and flourishes; 
major generals get 13 guns and two 
ruffies and flourishes; and brigadier 
generals rate 11 guns with one ruffle and 
flourish by the band.—Ed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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Gosh, look how I'm beat up. With 
all these scuffs and scratches, no 
wonder I’m always catching K. P. 


Don’t be a jerk. Use Dyanshine. 
It stains scuffs and faded spots to a 
smooth, even tone as it shines. 





Pick the type you like — Liquid 
DYANSHINE or DYANSHINE 
Stain Paste Shoe Polish. DYAN- 
SHINE Stain Paste now contains 
the amazing stain that has made 
Liquid DYANSHINE the service 
favorite for years. Both types pol- 
ish quickly to a hard, long-lasting 
shine, and they’re mighty easy on 
your pocketbook, too. 


BARTON 


MANUFACTURING 
co. 


St. Lovis 15, Mo. 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 3 |] 


BIG JIM 
Sir: 
No his name was not “Big Jim Farisi- 
ana.” At roll call the name I read off 


was Turriziana, James, Private, United 
States Marine Corps. This was about 
the year A.D. 1908. 

Shall we go on with his description? 


Height: Six feet, three inches 

Weight: 235-240 pounds. 

Shoe Size: 13 (rather cramped) 

Belt: Two belts sewed together 
(khaki, field, dress and ammu- 
nition) 

Hat: Size 8 

Clothing: Made to order through 
QM 

Appetite: Enormous 

Qualifications: Sharpshooter and a 
first class sol--- excuse me, 
Marine. 


Jim was born in Italy. He came to 
this country when a young man, about the 
time they were excavating for the New 
York subway. They handed Jim a shovel 
and he went to work for two dollars a 
day. Jim could speak no English at the 
time. At a restaurant, hard by, he ate 
beans for three weeks, morning, noon and 
night. The girl who served him found 
that out. Thereafter, she varied his 
meals with ham and eggs, corned beef 
and steak with spaghetti. For this he 
was truly grateful. 

Later in 1919, I returned from France 
with the remnants of a casual company 
comprised of wounded men of the old 
Fifth. I stopped at the League Island 
yard in Philly. There I bumped into Sgt. 
James Turizziani. 

Dan J. MacGillivray 
Watertown, Mass. 


Sir: 

Notice im the December Leatherneck 
that a Sgt. Andre M. Melancon of Port- 
land, Maine, requested some information 
as to some of the largest men in the 
Marine Corps. He gave the name of 
“Big Jim” Farisiana .. . 

The man Sgt. Melancon is referring to 
is “Big Jim” Turizziani. Any man who 
served in the Marine Corps, either officer 
or enlisted, between the years 1914-1922 
will remember him. 

Big Jim weighed 345 pounds in 1918 
and was granted two rations at each meal. 
All his clothes and shoes were made spe- 
cial and were ordered through the Quar- 
termaster Depot at 100 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia. Big Jim was a 
powerful man, stood approximately six 
feet tall, but when it came to dancing he 
was as light as a feather on his feet—a 
wonderful dancer. 

Jim was very quick, alert, and could 
out-hike most any man of any weight or 
size. Big Jim and I served in the 100th 
Company, First Regiment, at Deerpoint, 
Guantanamo Bay, from November, 1918, 


to March, 1919, at which time we were 
sent to Haiti .. . 

At one time while Jim was in command 
of an outpost (Haiti) I was at another 
outpost and was ordered to deliver sup- 
plies to him. Just about the time we 
arrived the bandits had Jim down at the 
river surrounded and Jim was about 
drowned before we could rescue him. This 
was the last time I saw him in the service. 

In 1923 after I had been discharged, 
Big Jim himself had been discharged with 
approximately 20 years service and was 
employed as a guard by the Marine Corps 
at 1100 Broad St., Philadelphia. He paid 
me a visit in August, 1923. Three months 
later I heard he had been found dead 
on his watch. I think he died of a heart 
attack. 

John D. Marine 
Oakland, Calif. 


Sirs: 

I remember Big Jim. We served aboard 
the USS Mississippi, in 1911. Big Jim 
was some man. Weighed around 300 
pounds and stood about six feet, four 
inches. His uniforms and other articles 
of clothing, including shoes, were made 
on special order. The laundry (ashore) 
once returned his khaki shirts with the 
comment that they were not laundering 
tents. Physically Jim was a powerful 
man and very agile for one his size. On 
one occasion aboard ship he held 20 
sailors at bay by backing into a corner 
of a compartment and fighting them off 
with fists and feet. 

Jim was a very good man to have 
around when trouble was brewing ashore 
around payday. Incidentally he was a 
very patient man and a good Marine. 

Lieutenant Colonel Albert W. Paul 
USMC (Ret’d) 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


@ We also thank Charles Washburn, 
CMM, USN (Ret'd), St. Elmo, Iil., 
William A. (Billy) Roche, Sgt. Maj., 
USMC (Ret'd), Phoenix, Ariz., Cecil 
C. Blasdell, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Joseph 
M. Hetrick, Springfield, Ohio; TSgt. 
A. D. Siemasko, USMC, Richmond, 
Va.; Scott D. Alle, Sr., Mount Morris, 
N. Y.; Stanley M. Powell, Duluth, 
Minn., and Charles D. Baylis, Captain, 
USMC (Ret'), Washington, D. C., for 
sending in similar information which, 
due to space limitations and repetition 
we were forced to omit.—Ed 


CLARIFIES PICTURE 
Sir: 

In reference to the picture on page 50 
of the February Leatherneck, entitled 
““Market Street, San Francisco.” 

The platoon you mention from the 12th 
Infantry Reserve Battalion, is from “C” 
Company, San Anselmo, Calif. It is a 
drill team made up from our company. 
In competition last year we took four 
firsts and one second place in six parades. 
Not bad for our first year. I think the 
Reserves are doing a fine job living up 
to Marine Corps tradition. 

Sgt. G. M. Westin 
San Anselmo, Calif. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 





Why More Marines 
Say 


“NATIONAL 
PREMIUM” 


Here’s a beer worth cheering 
for...a man’s beer...rich, ro- 
bust, and full-bodied, alive with 
deep-down EXTRA satisfac- 
tion. Brewed for men who know 
a great beer when they find it. 
Next time, ask at your PX for 
“That beer from Maryland— 


National Premium Beer!” 








Mo 


PUEMIL™ 

















fort ie: 
Dress Blue Buttons 


OLLOWING the issue of Marine Corps dress 
blue uniform after World War II, a large num- 
ber of inquiries have been received concerning 
the polishing of the gilt buttons. These buttons 

were hold-overs from wartime stock and when polished 
the thin gold plating was removed, thereby exposing a 
base metal of reddish appearance instead of the desired 
yellow. This wartime stock of gilt buttons has been 
replaced at the Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., by new gilt buttons which have the desired 
yellow gold appearance when polished. 

Requisitions for the purpose of replacing gilt buttons 
should be made on the normal source of supply using 
the following nomenclature and stock numbers: 

No. per 
Stock No. Nomenclature Blue Coat 
71-B-1751 Buttons, Gilt, 25-ligne 
71-B-1755 Buttons, Gilt, 35-ligne 

When the old wartime buttons, after wear, present 
an undesirable reddish appearance, they will be re- 
placed by new issue buttons. 


at ATTENTION STAMP COLLECTORS “s) 


LL personnel of the Armed 
d Forces are eligible for mem- 
bership in the Pentagon Philate- 
lic Society. Reserves, National 
Guard, and retired personnel,too. 

Captain William G. Shaw, III, 
president of the club, announces 
happily: "Nearly 200 philatelists 
representing the Marines, Navy, 
Army and Air Force have joined so 
far. We hope to make the Penta- 
gon Philatelic Society the most 
outstanding group of its kind in 
existence." 

For application blanks and 
additional information write to 
the club's secretary, Mr. James 
H. Bower, 1320 Fort Stevens 
Drive, N.W., Washington ll, D.C. 
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TRANSFERS 


RECENT Marine Corps memorandum has 
announced that men of the rank of ser- 
geant or below will not be eligible for 

transfer merely because they have served more 
than two or three years at a particular station. 
Headquarters, Marine Corps, is disapproving 
routine requests for transfer from enlisted men 
of the last four pay grades, unless the request 
is made in accordance with one of the following 
reasons: 


(1) Assignment to school. 

(2) An assignment made to permit 
the Marine concerned to assist in 
alleviating family hardship. 

(3) Assignment to a special type duty 
for which special qualifications 
are required. 

(4) Enlistment being extended for 
assignment overseas or a special 
assignment. 


Transfers for hardship reasons are made only 
in cases involving serious emergency in which 
it is apparent that leave would not be of suffic- 
ient duration and that the Marine’s presence is 
absolutely necessary to assist in alleviating the 
hardship conditions. Requests for transfer for 
hardship reasons must be substantiated by doc- 
umentary evidence and by the commanding 
officer's forwarding endorsement. 

Transfer directives will be initiated to effect 
equitable distribution by MOS of personnel of 
the fourth pay grade and below. The directive 
will specify only the rank, MOS, and any spe- 
cial qualifications desired of personnel to be 
transferred. In most cases “special qualifica- 
tions” will direct that men of the appropriate 
MOS and rank having the longest time on sta- 
tion be transferred. 

This pulicy will result in reassignment of 
most personnel serving on a four year enlist- 
ment and personnel who have re-enlisted and 
remained at the same duty station. 

The above policies were adopted in view of 
the fact that most first enlistments are for three 
years and that most re-enlistments are for two 
or three years. Men of the last four pay grades 
serving under an average length enlistment 
contract can be transferred to a station of their 
choice upon re-enlistment, thereby effecting 
changes of station without specific directives 
from Headquarters. 


' 
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Low Mercury Gear 


COLD weather uniform, considered ade- 
quate for protecting active personnel, has 
been selected for wear in temperatures 

down to O° Fahrenheit. 

The well dressed Marine performing duties in 
a climate of the above frigidity will find himself 
wearing a woolen undershirt and drawers, flan- 
nel shirt, highneck sweater, alpaca lined vest, 
green service trousers and jacket, M1943 field 
jacket with hood, and O. D. field trousers with 
suspenders. 

His feet will be encased by woolen, cushion 
sole socks, one or two pairs of woolen ski socks, 
felt insoles and twelve-inch shoe-pacs. 

For hand protection trigger finger mitten shells 
and inserts are recommended, but leather glove 
shells with woolen inserts may be worn by person- 
nel performing tasks requiring greater manual 
dexterity. Of course, the well-dressed Marine 
must have his noggin covered, so for that part of 
the uniform an O. D. cotton field cap with visor is 
recommended. The old “North China type”’ 
pile-lined cap may be substituted but it is con- 
sidered too warm and uncomfortable for gen- 
eral use. 

Sentries, truck drivers, MPs, AA gun crews 
and all personnel performing duties of a similar 
inactive nature should wear the parka type 
overcoat with pile liner, in addition to the ar- 
ticles of clothing enumerated above. 

Tank and LVT crewmen may be issued win- 
ter combat jackets, trousers and helmets in lieu 
of the corresponding articles of clothing recom- 
mended for personnel performing other duties. 

All hands will use wool sleeping bag in tem- 
peratures above 40°F. For temperatures down 
to O°F a mountain sleeping bag will be used. 
A water repellent case will be provided for use 
with all sleeping bags. 

Extra gear which the cold weather Marine 
will find standard articles of issue include a 
waterproof clothing bag, for use with pack or 
packboard to keep clothing and equipment dry 
and a mountain brush, used to brush snow or 
frost from clothing and equipment. For that 
Hollywood look, and to save the eyesight—a pair 
of sun glasses will be issued. 

“Principles of Cold Weather Clothing and 
Equipment,’’ TM10-275, may be consulted for 
detailed instruction in the use and care of the 
above-mentioned articles of clothing and equip- 
ment. 
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by Sgt. William Milhon 


leatherneck Staff Writer 


IVILIANS enter here, abandon 
C all hope, and emerge triumphant- 
ly as Marines. In ten short 
weeks, Parris Island ingrains habits 
that stick with a man throughout his 
Marine Corps career: instant obedience, 
swift action, and the fierce pride that 
comes of rigorous training. Two-thirds 
of the men in the Corps are graduates 
of Parris Island’s recruit factory. 
As boots, Marines see very little of 
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Photos by Louis Lowery 


Leatherneck Photographic Director 


the base. They leave it, without regret, 
feeling they have seen enough. War- 
time Marines arrived jammed in cattle 
trucks, ran like hell through basic, and 
left before dawn underneath their sea 
bags calling Parris Island “the land 
that God forgot.” Peacetime Marines 
often share this sentiment. Yet, to a 
man, they are proud of the hardships 
they endured here. 

This 7000 acres of sun-baked sand 


was named for Alexander Parris, a 
South Carolina politician who, as 
treasurer of the territory, secured the 
land grant in 1715. Actually the Yemas- 
see Indians had first claim on Parris 
Island. The first white man to set foot 
on P.I. was a Spaniard named Valas- 
quez de Ayllon. He claimed the island 
and surrounding territory for Spain in 
1521. France claimed it in 1562 when 
Jean Ribaut, the French Huguenot 
leader, landed to build a fort and 
establish a colony. The settlement 
failed. While France and Spain squab- 
bled over the territory during the next 
200 years, England moved in and took 
over. Since 1891 the Marine Corps has 
laid claim to the island. In 1915 the 
base became a recruit training depot, 
and began the mass production of fight- 
ing men. The record of Parris Island 
is written in our country’s history in 
blood and heroism by the half million 
Marines who trained here. 

The base is admirably situated, cut 
off from the distractions of civilization 
by Beaufort River, Broad River and 
Archer’s Creek. The climate is health- 
ful, invigorating, and fairly dry (aver- 
age rainfall is about 22 inches a year). 
Highest point on the base, near the 
PX garage, is only 12 feet above sea 
level. Even in the hottest months a 
salt breeze cools the island. 

Today Parris Island is in danger of 
losing its reputation as a blot on crea- 
tion. Expert maintenance and a re- 
forestation program combine to give 
it the new look. Oleanders and palmet- 
tos line the well-kept roads. Flowers 
of all kinds are grown wholesale in 
the nursery and transplanted where 
they’ll do the most good. The grass is 
green the year ‘round. Two strains, 
Rye and Bermuda, are planted together 
and they alternate green, winter and 
summer. 

Sparkling new Quonsets stand ready 
for occupancy. The barracks are 
painted inside and out. Fluorescent 
lights have been installed in some areas. 
There is a project in the books to 
eliminate street signs and to replace 
them with concrete monuments depict- 
ing the engagements for which the 
streets were named. A new War Mem- 
orial Sports Center is planned as part 
of a tremendous project, called the 
Five Year Plan—a long range program 
of necessary improvements which will 
indirectly take the curse of desolation 
off the island. Number one priority is 
repair of the Post Dock which threatens 
to slide into Beaufort River. 

As a city Parris Island is self suffi- 
cient except for food and fuel. The 
station tug brings supplies from Port 
Royal; makes the run to Savannah for 
a barge load of fuel oil every two weeks. 
The city is powered by steam; one main 
power plant and four auxiliaries. The 
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PARRISTSLAND (cont.) 
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NCOs love P.l.—if they can house the frau and small fry in one of these neat 


three-bedroom units on the base. Homeless NCOs vocalize and live in Beaufort 


elevated steam mains, well-known eye- 
sore of P.I. have to be above the ground 
to prevent corrosion. Dig anywhere 
on the base and you hit water 15 inches 
under the surface. 

Parris Island has the deepest fresh 
water well in the world. Well No. 2 at 
the rifle range originally 3600 feet 
deep, has filled in to about 3100 feet 
today, but the water comes preheated 
from such a great depth that it keeps 
the enormous rifle range swimming pool 
heated at 115 degrees the year ‘round. 
The salt concentration, ten parts in a 
million, is all right for drinking, but 
it would foul up the boilers in the 
steam plant. Drinking water is piped 
in from a series of wells on the main- 
land as far as 16 miles away. The 
rain that falls in Asheville, N.C., it is 
said, eventually reaches P.I. 

Marines, by the way, are cleaner 
than most civilians. Per capita water 
consumption is 200 gallons daily. 
(Civilian average in cities is about 130 
gallons.) 

Parris Island has all the mainten- 
ance ‘headaches of an ordinary city. 
Yet it functions with an economy and 
efficiency that would delight any en- 
gineer. Present population is about 
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4300. The city is geared to handle 
10,000 at short notice. Much credit 
goes to Post Maintenance Officer Major 
Wallace H. Robinson, Jr., a graduate 
engineer of Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. His work in construction and 
maintenance on a shoe-string budget 
approaches genius. Marines take a 
“so what” attitude toward such nec- 
essary projects as the new sewage dis- 
posal plant. (Until March of this year, 
Parris Island dumped its raw sewage 
into the Beaufort River). The new 
plant, plus septic tanks, will open 
Elliott's beach for swimming this sum- 
mer. But all Marines on the island 
are overjoyed at Major Robinson's pet 
project: the new golf course. The major 
and his crew whacked the course out of 
boondocks brush land, and tide flats 
transplanting a thousand palmettos in 
the process. The operations stalled at 
one point: no money ($16,500 worth 
of pipe was needed for the sprinkling 
system on the greens and for a main 
line; to the airbase). The major, re- 
membering an abandoned fire hydrant 
he had seen in the boondocks, borrowed 
a mine detector and found 9000 feet of 
pipe, evidently part of the mains of an 
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The big ones eat up the little ones fighting for your bait at P.l. Cobia are the 
big game fish here. Major General Alfred H. Noble landed this one last year 
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old camp site abondoned long ago. 

The golf course, a wicked, twisting, 
well-manicured layout, has _ perfect 
greens, but par is guarded by shifting 
winds that reach gale velocity, usually 
in the middle of the backswing. Visit- 
ing pros say: “It’s the finest course in 
the South.” It’s considered one of the 
toughest, too 

Golf ranks first as recreation on Par- 
ris Island, from its number one en- 
thusiast, Major General Alfred H. 
Noble down to the newest Pfc. Good 
clubs are available for free. 

Fishing is second choice Cobia is 
the big game fish. Some of the best 
fishing is found near Hilton Head 
Drum weighing over 60 pounds have 
been caught off the rifle range shore 
Fishermen trying their luck off Horse 
Island Bridge and the Paige Field 
bridge drag in sea bass, trout, spot and 
yellow tail. Crabbers bring them back 
by the bushel. Right. It’s a fisherman's 
paradise. 

The post has everything in the way 
of recreation. Three movies; (the out- 
door has benches now), the Post Ly- 
ceum, and the Rifle Range theater 
Swimming, sailing, bowling, tennis, 
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Organized sports have replaced the obstacle course in recruit training, but 
on Saturday afternoons, most boots, like Tom McKenney, prefer to take it easy 





Joe Frasca, pro of P.|., gives a trapped dub Marines of many stripes who find good food, drink, dancing, and hilarity 
the scoop on ‘the best course in the South"’ here confess modestly that their Staff NCO Club is the finest in the Corps 
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PARRIS ISLAND (cont.) 


; anything you like. In spectator sports, 
baseball at P.I.’s new diamond rates 
first. Their slogan is “Beat Quantico.” 
Whose isn't? 

For refreshments the enlisted men 
have the Taveru— it does a brisk busi- 
ness. The Staff NCO club is said to 
be the finest in the Marine Corps. It's 
terrific, well-managed, hires good dance 
bands, and the food is out of this 
world 

Yet, there are many Parris Island 

Marines who look upon these lush 

recreational advantages with jaundiced 

eyes. There is one important item 
lacking on the island—namely; women 

“The island is a paradise for mar- 
ried men,” the bachelors groan. And 
yet some of the married men are un- 
happy. The housing on the base, what 
there is of it, is very fine. There are 
315 houses and apartments—over 200 
occupied by NCOs. On the waiting 
list are 100 odd disgruntled applicants 
who have to live in Beaufort and Port 
Royal. 

Residerts of Port Royal will tell you 
that it’s the best natural harbor on 
the Atlantic seaboard. “Forty feet of 
water at low tide, an’ it ain't never been 
dredged.” The one-lung railroad is still 
functioning. And the old conductor 
who may have brought your grand- 
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P.l. gets in a lather easily, thanks to these zeolite water softeners. Maintenance 
officer, Major W. H. Robinson and J. H. Owens supervise cleaning of a filter 














Fuel for the boilers comes from Savannah in this oil barge. “Big one for steam; little one for condensation,"’ explains 
The monstrosity holds 250,000 gallons, a two-week supply. steamfitter W. E. Roberson. Pfc. John Werner is snowed 
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The post functions smoothly 


things biting P.1.--- 


father to Parris Island is still very 
much alive. Mr. W. A. Talbert is 73, 
has worked on this line since 1895, and 
has been a conductor since 1902. He 
knows all about Marines. He's brought 
‘em in, watched ‘em grow old and retire 
on 30 right there in Port Royal. Asked 
if this was the original engine, Talbert 
snorted: “Nooo ... We had a four- 
wheeler. Burned wood.” 

Good living possibilities of the area 
were summed up aptly by a retired 
Marine. “A lot of the old-timers retire 
right here,” he said. “So’s they can be 
near a Marine base. They'd die, else. 
For quiet living you can’t beat it.” 
Population of Port Royal is about 600, 
counting poultry. 

All these interesting facts act as an 
emetic to liberty lovers. On payday, 
the Marines with a unanimity of pur- 
pose, wondrous to behold, hit Savannah 
and Charleston like a tidal wave. It 
is 75 miles to West Street in Charleston. 
Indian Street in Savannah is 78 miles 
from PI. 

There are other little things biting 
Parris Island. The nicer words used 
to describe them are sand fleas, sand 


A windward view of Parris Island's new sanitation plant. 
Until this year, raw waste was dumped into Beaufort River 


flies, and gnats. Anyone who has been 
to P.I. has been chewed on by these 
little devils. They are midges of the 
Culicoidez family. They attack vicious- 
ly in the daytime, usually at the posi- 
tion of attention, and bite with a 
ferocity in inverse proportion to their 
size. They get in your eyes, ears, nose, 
and mouth. They hit the “neck line, 
belt line, and shoe tops, nipping all 
areas in between. Truly democratic, 
they bite the sanitation officer WO S. E. 
Lentz while he is trying to figure ways 
to combat them. The Yemassee In- 
dians called them “no-see-ums.”” Many 
feel that the midge is just one more 
reason for giving the island back to 
the Indians. 

Remember the cockroaches at P.I.? 
Mr. Lentz reports that the roach men- 
ace is about whipped. “They've disap- 
peared entirely from the mess halls due 
to a new insecticide: ITSO.” 

Anopheles mosquitos are very rare. 
A fog machine mounted on the back 
end of a truck makes a slow tour of 
the island at dawn and at dusk, spray- 
ing a dry fog of 50 per cent DDT 
powder in an oil base. This spoils the 


fun for hordes of mosquitos and midges. 

Everyone is disgustingly healthy at 
Parris Island, but in keeping with the 
general preparedness of the base, a new 
million dollar naval hospital has been 
erected in Beaufort. 

The base is obsessed with one aim, 
and all the tremendous energies of the 
post are focussed on one point: the 
production of Marines well oriented 
toward a useful tour in the Corps. 

There are only about 2000 recruits 
in training now at Parris Island. Men 
who remember the confusion march 
when 20,000 boots trooped and stomped 
here at war’s end would say the post 
looks deserted. The old PBs are 
boarded up but ready in case of emer- 
gency. The assault course and the ob- 
stacle course in the live oak grove are 
growing up in weeds, replaced in the 
training program by organized sports. 
Gym shoes are part of the recruits’ 
equipment today. 

There have been many minor changes 
in recruit training since the war. And 
there are men who say that PI. has 
gone soft. Working DIs spike that 
rumor quickly. The boots are still 
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The cream of the Corps comes to Recruiters School where, 
in six weeks, they pick up all the tricks of boot snatching 
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PARRIS ISLAND (cont.) 





In August, 1945, 20,000 recruits were in confusion march. Today, the PBs are 
deserted; the boots live in two-deck barracks, are trained with slick efficiency 








snapped to in the usual manner; by 
the numbers. 

Shrewd, pleasant, soft-spoken Gen. 
Noble, commanding Parris Island, says: 

“There are certain methods of train- 
ing which we've stumbled onto, that 
work out pretty well. The initiation 
period is strenuous. There is no soft- 
soaping, no gradual transition from 
civilian life. It is like a cold plunge, 
and the men take to it like ducks to 
water. We will not tolerate maltreat- 
ment of recruits, but our training is 
realistic; rugged. They have no chance 
to get bored or homesick. They go to 
bed early, get up early, and work all 
day.” 

The general smiled. “We have our 
limitations. We can’t put character in 
people if it isn’t there. But we can 
strengthen a good man’s character... .” 

Boots no longer have to sweat it out 
in the ranks if they have a problem. 
The boot today may raise his hand 
and ask the DI a question. 

The accent today is on formal school- 
ing. In the old days instruction was 
highly informal; the boots got the scoop 
on map reading haphazardly, and 
school was held under a pine tree in 
the boondocks or in the squadroom. 

Today the recruits are literate. They 
attend their battalion school every day 
and take written examinations on the 
23rd and 53rd training days. Each bat- 
talion has its own staff of instructors 
and movie operators. The teaching is 
streamlined with academic twaddle re- 
moved. For instance, map reading is 
taught with the aid of a pin up picture 
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The new hand-grenade pits of Weapons Training Battalion Today, grenades used for training have a reduced powder 
give recruits the maximum protection against flying shrapnel. charge and a cork plug; they detonate without fragmentation 
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of a lovely young lady marked with 
regular coordinates. For some reason 
Marines seem to get the idea quicker 
when trying to find the exact location 
of a girl’s hips or lips .. . 

“Next thing,” said one instructor 
slightly amazed by all this, “we'll be 
teaching them nuclear physics!” 

Many of the old timers who know 
the Marine Corps upside down but 
have never seen the inside of a high 
school are slightly disgusted by this 
book learning. But the Marine Corps 
is growing with a changing world. A 
fighting man’s most important arma- 
ment is his specific knowledge and the 
skill and intelligence to use it. 

Hardest workers on the island are the 
Drill Instructors. Father, uncle, nurse- 


maid, and Simon Legree, the DI is un- 
der continual pressure. 
rine Corps to his boots. He 


He is the Ma- 
is the 





Today a boot may ask a question in 
ranks if he holds up his little hand 


The ‘people’ still move on the double. 


Platoon No. 25 falls in, looking sharp 


on its 21st training day. Responsible is Sgt. John Henderson, oldest DI of P.I. 


living example of what a Marine should 
be. The DI as a man determines what 
his boots, generally, will be in the 
Corps. They never forget him. The 
DI gets a grim satisfaction out of tak- 
ing about 75 assorted boys, zootsuiters, 
and sophomores and making them over 
in his own image. 

It takes strength of character and un- 
limited endurance to be a good DI. 
Some men can't take the strain. 

Here is one example of why a Drill 
Instructor cracks up: 

“We were at the rifle range,” said 
this unhappy man. “And I kept telling 
these characters that the rifle is a gas- 
operated weapon. Well, we had a week 
of snapping in, dry firing, with one 





After rugged processing, the recruits are allowed to take part in ceremonies. 
The finished products of P.I. stand in review on the wind-whipped parade field 








boot sighting in and another one snap- 
ping his bolt back for him. 

“The day before firing this boot 
comes up to me—an’ says: ‘Sir, on 
record day, who's going to operate my 
bolt for me?’ 

“He was a_ section 
groaned my informant. 

Schooling is not confined to boots. 
Parris Island has three _ specialists 
schools: The Personnel Administration 
School and the Recruiters School (Ma- 
rines come from every Post and Station 
in the Marine Corps to attend these) 
and the Clerk Typists School. They 
are the only schools of their type in 
the Corps. Major G. T. Armitage is in 
charge of the Instruction Company. 
Any NCO desiring to change his spec 
number, and capable of passing the 
qualifications, has a good chance of 
making these schools. (Clerk Typist 
School is open to Pfc.s only.) 

P.I. is G.I; it lives by the book— 
proud of its past and looking keenly 
ahead to its future. Its staff operates 
with a cool, active intelligence. Snap 
and smartness is evident everywhere. 
The Parris Island position of attention 
is that of a determined man facing a 
gale. The personnel move with the 
alert assurance of Marines who expect 
an emergency and know exactly what 
to do when it arises. There is an aware- 
ness, almost a tension in the attitude of 
the post. 

Peacetime Parris Island, the cradle of 
the Marine Corps, and sometimes called 
the “Last Stronghold of the Marine 
Corps,” is ready—and at a moment's 
notice—to go into high speed produc- 
tion of neat, disciplined, fighting 
END 
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by SGT. FRANK X. GOSS 
leatherneck Staff Writer 


HE wartime commanding officer 

I of the first Marine unit to meet 

the Japanese enemy in ground 
combat, and a veteran of a long and 
illustrious career as a Marine, Major 
General Samuel L. Howard is presently 
serving as President of the Naval Ex- 
amining Board, U.S. Marine Corps, at 
Marine Corps Headquarters in Wash- 
ington. 

Awarded the Navy Cross for his serv- 
ice on Bataan and Corregidor during 
the early stages of the Pacific War, 
Gen. Howard, then colonel, commanded 
all beach defenses during the prolonged 
siege between December 7, 1941, and 
May 6, 1942. His organization, the 
Fourth Marine Regiment, arrived in the 
Philippines just a few days prior to the 
Japanese attack and distinguished it- 
self while under his command in the 
defense of Olongapo, and later, at Cor- 
regidor where it rendered outstanding 
service in the defense of the beaches 
of that island fortress. 

Gen. Howard was a prisoner of war 
from the time of Corregidor's fall until 
his release from a Manchurian prison 
camp in August, 1945. Since his release 
the general has served as Deputy Com- 
manding General, Marine Barracks, 
Parris Island, and Commanding Gen- 
eral, First Marine Division (Rein- 
forced) with headquarters in Tientsin, 
China. Prior to his present assignment 
and following the withdrawal of the 
First Division from China in June, 
1947, the general served as Command- 
ing General, Marine Garrison Forces, 
Pacific, at Pearl Harbor. He has served 
on the Naval Examining Board since 
September of last year. 

The general was commissioned a 
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Major General Samuel L. Howard 


Marine second lieutenant in May, 1914. 
Following the completion of his studies 
at the Marine Officers’ School at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, he was assigned to his 
first tour of foreign duty with the First 
Brigade Marines at Port au Prince, 
Haiti. 

Sea-going duty aboard the battle- 
wagons, USS Wyoming, USS Georgia 
and USS New Mexico claimed the gen- 
eral from December, 1916, until 1918. 
Recruiting duty in Richmond followed 
this sea duty. Two years later he was 
ordered to another tour of foreign serv- 
ice with the Second Brigade Marines in 
Santo Domingo. ; 

In 1924 Gen. Howard returned to the 
United States and served at Marine 
Corps Base, San Diego, with the Fourth 
Marine Regiment. The following year 
he was assigned to the Field Officers’ 
course at Marine Corps Schools, Quan- 
tico, and upon graduation in 1926 he 
served at Headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., where he was a member of the 
War Plans section and the Major Gen- 
eral Commandant’s Department. 

For four years, from 1929 until 1933, 
Gen. Howard served as Chief of Police 
and Department Commander with the 
Garde d'Haiti at Port au Prince, Haiti. 
Upon his return to the States he was 
again assigned to Marine Corps Head- 
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quarters, as Executive Officer, Division 
of Operations and Training. 

Prior to his assignment as Command- 
ing Officer of the Fourth Marine Regi- 
ment in China, early in 1941, Gen. 
Howard was Chief of Staff, Second 
Marine Division, Brigade Executive 
Officer, and Commanding Officer of the 
Sixth Marine Regiment. 

The general was a member of the 
class of 1912 at the Virginia Military 
Institute, and is also a graduate of the 
Senior Course of the Naval War Col- 
lege at Newport, Rhode Island. 

In addition to the Navy Cross, the 
general’s decorations and medals in- 
clude the Purple Heart Medal, the Army 
Distinguished Unit Badge with Oak 
Leaf Cluster, the Haitian Campaign 
Medal, the Expeditionary Medal with 
two Bronze Stars, the World War I 
Victory Medal with Atlantic Fleet 
Clasp, the American Defense Service 
Medal with Bronze Star, the Asiatic- 
Pacific Area Campaign Medal with 
Bronze Star, and the World War II 
Victory Medal. His foreign decorations 
include the Philippine Defense Ribbon 
with Bronze Star, the Haitian Medal of 
Honor and Merit, and Distinguished 
Service Medal and Diploma, and the 
Chinese Republic’s Grand Cordon of 
the Cloud and Banner. END 
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‘| finished off his buddy on Okinawa and he's 
been on my trail ever since” 


“I'm looking for Pvt. Joseph Blow of \ 
the First Marine Division" : 


‘From the Halls of Montezuma a-a-a- to 
the Shores of Tripoli” 
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by Leo W. Jenkins 


Cotceedlé 


AJOR General Hanson was 
M from the old school and de- 

manded the best when he in- 
spected an outfit. Not a head turned, 
not a muscle moved, in fact, the regi- 
ment of Marines standing at attention 
that sunny Saturday morning might 
have been several thousand statues. 
Sloppy or lukewarm Marines did not 
exist; heaven help them if they turned 
up in his outfit. He was a stickler for 
formality and proper procedure. 

It was no small wonder that everyone 
was flabbergasted by the incident which 
took place on this particular Saturday 
morning. No one could explain it. 
Colonels glanced at each other. Even 
the over-puffed chests of second lieuten- 
ants sagged a few inches. Our sergeant 
major had some idea what it was about, 
but even he wasn’t quite sure. The im- 
pression that the general was getting 
soft was ruled out by the old timers 
because duty was one thing and senti- 
ment was another. And in 25 years no 
one had known the old man to get the 
two mixed. 

After several months of quiet ques- 
tioning a few of the colonels discovered 
why the general had broken his long 
standing reputation that Saturday 
morning when he shouted, not in his 
usual harsh, friendless voice, but in a 
warm and very cheerful manner in front 
of the entire regiment, “Beans Mur- 
phy, come here a minute, lad.” 

Pfc James J. Murphy wasn’t on such 
close terms even with his lieutenant. 
His sergeant had occasionally called 
him “Beans,” but generally, it was just 
“Murphy.” Poor Murphy walked up 
toward the group of officers surround- 
ing the general. Piercing eyes seemed to 
glare through him. Now Murphy, like 
most Marines, was used to the penetrat- 
ing stares of sergeants and second lieu- 
tenants, but this was different. The eyes 
here represented all ranks topped off by 
those of the general. After exchanging 
salutes the general walked over, patted 
Murphy on the back and said: 
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“I've got a medal for you, Beans. It 
isn’t worth much in money, but it’s to 
let you know that your country is 
proud of you, the Marine Corps is 
proud of you, and I’m proud of you.” 

The general didn’t make a practice 
of passing out medals, and when he 
did, it was always very formal wherein 
he read the whole works, “for meritor- 
ious achievement . . .” and the rest 
which usually follows. After giving 
Murphy the medal the general walked 
with him for about 15 yards toward 
the men in formation. The general 
left Murphy after a little private con- 
versation and returned to his former 
position. Things immediately became 
very G.I. Like a squall the Murphy 
incident had come and gone, but it was 
far from forgotten. 

A few months later, several of the 
non-commissioned officers and I were 
shooting the breeze when one of the 
men asked the sergeant major for his 
explanation of the Murphy affair. 

“Must be some kid with a lot of 
drag,” suggested one sergeant. 

Another one remarked, “The old man 
probably knew the kid’s father in the 
last war.” 

“I’m sorry to disappoint you,” began 
the sergeant major with a grin, “I 
wasn’t going to discuss the case, but I 
don’t think it will do any harm. You 
know, the general is no fool. He knows 
those kids better than we old timers 
ever will. 

“The whole thing started at boot 
camp about two years ago. This kid 
Murphy was being snowed by the typi- 
cal big talk that goes on around boot 
camps. Different kids were bragging 
about the various great Marines they 
knew. Very little of it was true, of 
course; so, not to be outdone, Murphy 
picked a top man—said he was a good 
friend of Gen. Hanson. This put the 
kid in the limelight. Naturally the ser- 
geants got wind of it and rode him 
pretty hard. The ‘general’s boy’ they 
called him when they dished out extra 


When a stickler for formality breaks 


police duties. Well, somehow the gen- 
eral heard about it and checked into 
the kid’s record. I know, because he 
had me dig it out of the file. Then one 
Saturday, in fact, during the kid’s sec- 
ond last week of boot camp, there was 
a general's inspection for this gang. 
The general came down the line and 
everyone was watching the old man as 
he snapped one rifle after another away 
from frightened recruits. 

“When he came to Murphy, the un- 
expected happened. The general stopped 
and said, ‘Hello, Beans, how's every- 
thing in Rockville? How’s your dad's 
hardware store coming along?’ The 
poor kid was to frightened to say much 
except, ‘Fine, sir.’ 

“It’s hard to describe what went on 
in the sergeants’ and officers’ minds, 
and poor Murphy was never able to fig- 
ure it out. Anyway the kid’s last week 
in boot camp was a happy one, but he 
was too baffied to enjoy it. Well, I 
never thought anything of it until one 
afternoon about four months later 
when we were on Iwo Jima. Things 
looked pretty bad at Bloody Hill for 
all of us. We were being cut to pieces. 
We needed help and needed it bad. The 
Nips had the regiment pretty well sur- 
rounded and our telephone lines were 
out. We tried radios but they jammed 
on every frequency we could use. The 
general was with us and we couldn't 
make contact with the regiment on our 
left. Two patrols tried to get through 
but didn’t have a chance. The old 
man, the regimental colonel, and execu- 
tive officer were talking it over at the 
Ist Batalion command post when the 
general stared at me for about a min- 
ute and then called me over and asked: 
‘Is Murphy in this outfit?’ 

“Before I could answer, the colonel 
said, ‘Do you mean Major Murphy, 
sir?’ 

“The old man barked at him, ‘No.’ 
Turning away he said, ‘I’m talking to 
the sergeant major—I mean Pfc. James 
J. Murphy.’ 


down and presents a medal in an unorthodox 


ay there’s usually a very good reason 


“I had forgotten all about the boot 
camp incident, but on a hunch I asked, 
‘Do you means Beans, sir?’ 

“Quick as a flash he answered, ‘Yes, 
that’s the man.’ 

“I told him that I'd check as fast as 
I could, and took off on the double to 
see if the kid was in the outfit. After 
questioning around the command post; 
I found that, as fate would have it, 
one of the lieutenants thought he was 
in B company. Sure enough, he was! 

“Like a scared rabbit, Beans followed 
me to the general. For several mo- 
ments the kid looked at the general in 
stupid bewilderment. Then the general 
whispered a few words to Beans. I 
couldn't understand what he had said 
but the kid took off like a bat outta 
hell. 

“The next morning around dawn, 
when we were expecting a big Jap ban- 
zai attack, we were all surprised to 
learn that we not only had made con- 
tact with the other regiment, but all 
the reinforcements we needed were 
coming through. 

“A couple of days later I learned the 
story—the kid got through. We never 
found out what the general told him, 
because the kid says it was a secret be- 
tween him and his friend, the general. 
But the old man is no fool. He knows 
he pulled the kid out of a hole once 
and probably asked the kid to repay 
the favor. No one in that outfit would 
have had a greater desire to succeed 
that night than that kid did. An 
army of Japs couldn’t have stopped 
him. The old man operates in a funny 
way, but he gets results. 

“I know what went on in that kid’s 
mind when he started out for help be- 
cause—well—you see this medal? I got 
it the same way. The general was a 
captain in our outfit in France and 
pulled the same damn trick on me. 
I know it seems like a pretty dirty 
stunt, but when it is pulled on you, it 
makes you want to come through—or 


die trying!” END 
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know what to do—®° something. Positive, unhesitating 


uction— right or wrong—will often solve fhe situation. 


20 —An Old Marine Corps Axiom . 
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called for Platoon Sergeant 

Pzrnovski. As Ski neared the 
command post, he wondered: “What 
have I done wrong? What have I done 
right? Why does he want to see me? 
All questions—no answers. 

As he arrived in front of the Old 
Man’s shelter, he was relieved, for the 
colonel looked up without a trace of 
wrath or reproach—just a pleasant nod 
which made Ski wonder if there weren't 
a bad detail in the offing. “Sit down, 
Ski, I'll give you the dope on why I 
sent for you.” Ski squatted, took pen- 
cil and pad in hand. 

“Since our D-Day landing, the sup- 
ply situation has been going all right. 
That is, until yesterday, when it started 
getting tough. Seems that little off- 
shore island—code named Icicle—is 
now inhabited by a few enemy observ- 
ers, equipped with radio sets and 
enough imagination and ability to call 
down accurate, long range artillery fire 
on our LSTs as they attempt to unload 
cargo. The only reason—that I know 
of—why they didn’t start this sooner, 
is because our naval gunfire knocked 
out all of their sets during the pre- 
D-Day bombardment and, until yes- 
terday, they hadn't managed to get 
them repaired or replaced. The im- 
portant thing is that they are operating 
now—and playing hell with our supply 
set-up. Obviously, we've got to do 
something about it. Regiment has se- 
lected our battalion for the job, and 
since it appears to be a task for only 
about one platoon, I've selected your 
outfit to clean the enemy off of Icicle. 
Throw some cold water on Icicle, ‘eh 
Ski?” 3 

Ski chuckled politely. The Old Man 
continued, “The S-2 will give you the 
enemy information, and the S-3 will 
fill in the details relative to operations.” 

The S-2’s summary of the enemy 
set-up was brief: “There are about 15 
men on Icicle, entrenched in open-type 
foxholes or possibly in ‘spider holes.’ 
You know what a spider hole is don't 
you Ski?” 

“Yes, Sir. That’s a hole with a 
camouflaged lid which fits snugly over 
the hole so that it blends perfectly with 
the surrounding terrain. You don’t 
know where these positions are until 
the enemy opens the lid and lets you 
have it in the back.” 

“That's right, and don’t be surprised 
if the enemy is using that type. Now 
as to the terrain on Icicle: it’s sandy 
loam with palm trees and occasional 
scrub growth. The highest point on the 
island is about 15 feet above sea level, 
so it’s practically flat. You can land 
on any side of the island, the beaches 
are all good. There's no reef, so you'll 
be able to use LCVPs and move right 
into the beach. The island is only 


about 350 yards long and about 100 
yards wide—so it may be an assault 
from the moment you land until you 
mop them up. Any questions?” 

“None, Lieutenant. That gives me 
the picture on the enemy situation.” 

Major Lochton, the battalion S-3, 
was an old friend of Ski's—both had 
been with the battalion for a long time. 

“Hello, Ski. How’s it going?” 

“Just fine, Major.” 

“O.K., here’s the dope: Fire support 
for your attack on Icicle will be pro- 
vided by an LCI(G) firing rockets, 40- 
and 20-mm. guns. This craft will pre- 
cede you to within about 400 yards 
from the beach—from there on the 
water is too shallow for them to move 
any closer. In addition to your platoon, 
you'll have a section of light machine 
guns and a section of 60-mm. mortars. 
I've called your company commander 
and informed him of these attachments. 
To transport your outfit to Icicle, you'll 
have three LCVPs. This will give you 
sufficient space to boat your personnel 
as follows: (the major picked up a 
stick and drew in the sand): 





“Of course, you can boat them any- 
way you see fit, but at least that’s one 
possible arrangement. I think a one- 
wave landing is better than trying to 
land in two waves. After all, you may 
be in the assault as soon as you reach 
the beach, so probably it will be wise to 
land everyone in the first and only 
wave. What do you think, Ski?” 

“I agree, Major. We'll do well to get 
everyone in there as soon as possible. 
The speedier we execute this job, the 
easier it’s going to be.” 

“All right. Now as to the time of 
landing: It’s nearly 0900 now, and it'll 
take ‘you a while to get your men 
oriented and prepared, so let’s set the 
time of landing at 1400. That'll give 
you three hours of daylight after land- 
ing, and on such a small island, that 
should be enough. Are there any ques- 
tions?” 

“Yes Sir. Would it be possible for 
me to get a dependable radio for this 
mission? The SCR 536 is O.K. under 
ideal conditions, but as you know, it’s 
a trifle temperamental at times.” 

“Glad you mentioned it, Ski. We 
certainly want you to have the very 
best of communications. I'll have the 
communication officer provide you with 
an SCR 300 radio and operator. We'll 
be up on your frequency here at the 
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SPIDER HUNT (cont.) 


battalion C.P. because we want to 
know what's going on. Our call sign 
will be ‘Bluebeard.’ Anything else?” 
“Nothing I can think of now.” 
“Well, if you think of anything be- 
fore you're ready to go, just give me 
a call and we'll see if we can help you.” 


Y 1000, Ski's three squad leaders 

and the section leaders of the 
attached 60-mm. mortars and light ma- 
chine guns were assembled to receive 
Ski's order. After passing on the enemy 
information that he had received from 
the S-2, and discussing the support to 
be provided by the LCI(G), Ski stated 
the platoon’'s mission. 

“Our platoon will land on the north 
coast of Icicle at 1400—then advance 
down to the southern tip of the island 
—mopping up as we go. Formation: 
three squads abreast—from left to 
right,, Ist 2d and 3d. The island is too 
flat and open for any fancy tactics— 
we'll push along as fast as possible. 
If you run into a strong point, hold up 
and we'll try to knock it out. Mortar 
Section Leader, you'll notice that one 
of your squads will be embarked in 
each of the three LCVPs. After land 
ing, assemble your section, get into 
position wherever you can locate some 
cover and be prepared to fire on any 
point on the island. 


Machine Gun Section Leader, we 
have your two squads embarked in the 
two flank LCVPs. After landing, these 
guns will remain with the flank squads 
—at least, until we can locate a decent 
section firing position. You stay close 
to me and keep me advised on the best 
employment of your guns.” 

Then Ski proceeded to prescribe de- 
tails on how much water, food and 
ammunition would be carried; explain- 
ed his position would be with the cen- 
ter squad initially. Then he asked for 
questions. 

Corporal Braydon, the 2d Squad 
Leader, spoke “Just curious, Ski—but 
why did you select the north coast to 
land on? That's the farthest of all.” 

“Well, Braydon—I figure that the 
enemy observers are most likely to be 
located on the west or south coast, 
so that they can watch the LSTs and 
our supply beaches. So, { decided that 
it would be better to avoid the west 
and south coasts. Perhaps, by landing 
on the north coast we can hit 'em from 
the rear. Any more questions?” 

There were none. 

Noon. Men of the 2d Platoon, K 
Company (plus attachments) were em- 
barked in their assigned LCVPs, ready 
for their shore to shore operation 
against Icicle. Lying off Icicle’s north 
coast was the LCI(G) which would 
furnish the preparatory fire. As the 
LCVP pulled away from the beach 
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and nosed into the surf, Chicken, the 
platoon runner, whispered to Ski, “I 
sure hope that estimate of 15 enemy is 
correct, don't you?” . 

Ski nodded affirmatively—as a mat- 
ter of fact, that had been the constantly 
recurring question in his mind since he 
first heard of the mission. If there were 
but 15 of the enemy, it might not be 
bad, but, on the other hand, if the S-2 
estimate was way off . . . Ski shook his 
head, as if to rearrange the brain cells 
that were stirring up these dire 
thoughts. Just then, by way of helping 
him change the subject, the LCI(G) 
opened with a string of rockets—the 
pummeling of Icicle had begun. Ski's 
eyes followed the rockets as they issued 
from the launchers, climbed for eleva- 
tion, bowed over in a graceful arc and 
dove for the target—a moment of 
silence followed by a crashing tornado 
of sound as the rockets burst on the 
beach. Joining in the hideous caco- 
phony, the 20- and 40-mm. guns of 
the LCI(G) commenced pumping round 
after round into the tiny island. Ski 
felt more confident as he viewed this 
impressive display and muttered softly: 
“Give ‘em hell!” 


Y 1350, Icicle was looking much 
the worse for wear as black 
smoke and dust billowed from the island 
under the vicious pounding. Ski signaled 
the Skipper of the LCI(@) that the time 
had arrived. With a wave of the hand, 
Ski passed the word to the three LCVPs 
to head for the beach—full speed 
ahead. On his SCR 300, Ski calmly 
intoned (with pulse throbbing): “Blue- 
beard—this is Ski—we're heading for 
the beach—over.” 
“Ski—this is 
out.” 

Salt water sprayed over the bows of 
the landing craft headed for the beach 
—drenching the occupants. No matter 
—the cool water felt rather good. En- 
couraging was the absence of enemy 
fire from the beach as the craft ap- 
proached to 400—then 300—then 200 
yards. The LCI(G) had ceased fire now 
and a ghastly silence descended upon 
the scene—only the labored growling of 
the LCVP motors disturbed the after- 
noon quiet. 

“Bluebeard—this is Ski—we are 
nearing the beach—receiving no fire— 
over.” 

Bluebeard had ended the message 
when the craft jerked and ground into, 
the sands of Icicle. 

As Ski splashed through .the shin- 
deep water toward the beach, he got 
his first good look at Icicle. White 
sand, punctured and pitted, formed a 
base for staggering skeletons of trees. 
Occasional patches of determined thick 
leafed sand-grass bravely endured the 
sandy thirst. That was all—except for 


Bluebeard—roger— 
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the heat waves shimmering and vibrat- 
ing in the hot afternoon sun. 

Ascertaining that his unit was all 
ashore, Ski motioned the attack for- 
ward. Peculiar—no sign of the enemy. 
Ski shouted loud enough for all hands 
to hear: “Watch out for ‘spider holes,’ 
they've got to be here someplace.” 

By the time the advance had moved 
about half the island’s length, Ski was 
beginning to wonder—perhaps the 
enemy had left Icicle. The SCR 300 
radioman gestured to Ski: 

“Bluebeard wants to talk to you 
Sergeant.” 

Ski pressed the butterfly switch and 
said: “Bluebeard—this is Ski—over.” 

“Ski—this is Lochton—how’s it go- 
ing?—over.” 

“Bluebeard 3—it'’s going fine—we've 
secured about one half of the island 
and we're still advancing to the south— 
over.” 

“O.K., Ski—hope it keeps up—out.” 

As the advance reached the southern 























third of the island, it was apparent that 
if the enemy were present, they were 
underground—and well hidden. After 
all, it was to the enemy's advantage to 
remain hidden as long as possible. If 
Ski's platoon failed to uncover them, 
the enemy could resume their fire di- 
rection activities as soon as the Marines 
had departed. If one position could 
be located, perhaps it would provide 
a clue to the location of the others. 
Just then a long burst of fire from 
a Browning automatic rifle ruptured 
the silence. The sound emanated from 
Louie's squad over to Ski's left. As 
Ski moved on the double to investigate, 
The BAR stuttered out another series. 
Someone must have located something. 
As Ski came to Louie’s squad, he 
could see Private Filbert, the platoon 
problem child, “8-ball,” peering into a 
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From Icicle the enemy was directing fire on the beaches 





hole in the sand. Ski's first thought 
was that Filbert had spotted a turtle 
and decided to shoot at it, but on closer 
check, it was discovered that the hole 
had, indeed, housed an enemy soldier. 
Filbert, after spotting a suspicious 
looking patch of grass, had prodded it 
and found a hole under the roots. 
Without further ado, he had thrust the 
muzzle of his weapon into the hole and 
had thoroughly sprayed it—hose fash- 
ion—with 30 caliber slugs. 

Ski turned to Chicken and said: 
“Take a good look at that position, 
then go describe it to the other squad 
leaders so they'll know what to look 
for.” Chicken nodded: “Right, Ski.” 

Before Chicken’s description tour 
could begin, however, another sound 
rent the air. This time it was from 
behind them—in the center of the is- 


land—and it could easily be distin- 
guished as the low belching sound of 
the enemy’s automatic rifle. As Ski 
straightened up to observe the damage 
caused by this outburst, he saw one 
Marine in Braydon’s squad slump and 
fall. The remainder of Braydon’s squad 
hit the deck—and fast. It was plain 
to Ski that any movement in Braydon’s 
squad would quickly bring another 
burst from the enemy in the spider 
hole—and Braydon’s men were per- 
fectly situated in the enemy rifleman’s 
line of fire. Ski quickly decided that 
the best way to deal with that particu- 
lar position was to move back along 
the beach and come in on the rear. 

Turning to Louie, the 1st squad lead- 
er, Ski said, “Give me one fire team and 
we'll come in on the rear of that char- 
acter.” 

Ski moved off at a fast trot, body 
held at a low crouch. Chicken and the 
designated fire team followed. Within 
five minutes, the small detachment had 
moved back along the beach and could 
now approach the trouble point from 
the rear. This was the solution all 
right. When the lid of the spider hole 
is opened, it gives the occupant excel- 
lent observation in one direction (in 
this case, Braydon’s squad), but by 
approaching from a “blind” side, the 
spider hole is extremely vulnerable. In 
other words, if a spider hole lid is 
opened on one side, the opposite side 
becomes the hinge. It was towards this 
hinge that Ski moved. 

Ski motioned the fire team to ap- 
proach the (continued on page55) 
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Marines train in abandoned quarry 


and learn development of 


a surprise attack 


not claim distinct specialization 

in the art of battle, it must be 
regarded as an adaptation of those 
recognized principles of war which have 
been developed to surmount the obsta- 
cles met by troops in the traverse of 
mountain crags and ravines. The state 
of mobility required of present day 
warfare makes it almost imperative 
that the Armed Forces understand the 
principles of moving safely about in 
mountain country. Even the Marine 
Corps, basically amphibious in training 
and thought, would have benefitted by 


\ LTHOUGH mountain warfare can- 


in the mountains 


the use of a wider knowledge of moun- 
tain climbing tactics in World War II. 

It is not unusual that the amphibious 
element of the United States Armed 
Forces should undertake to provide 
schooling in the principles of mountain 
warfare, even though the initial quarry 
maneuvers may be conducted on a 
small scale. Since the Summer of '48, 
Quantico, Va. has been the scene of 
this rope and axe training. Small 
classes of Marines at the Marine Corps 
Schools have been learning the funda- 
mentals of moving about with safety 
in steep and sometimes “inaccessible” 


Lieutenant Rudolph Flores demonstrates a type of rope suspension bridge 
which can be used to make possible the crossing of deep chasms by troops 


places, and avoiding the dangers inci- 
dental to that type of terrain. 

A year ago Headquarters, Marine 
Corps, suggested to several commands 
that emphasis be placed on a program 
whereby a certain number of men could 
be sufficiently trained to instruct in 
mountain climbing techniques. At 
Quantico the job was turned over to 
Captain Joseph F. Donahoe, head line 
coach of the post’s All-Navy Football 
Championship team. He organized and 
trained the first class ever to be offered 
to Marines. 

When Capt. Donahoe, a veteran of 
the Army’s School of Mountain War- 
fare at Camp Carson, Colo., was as- 
signed to the job he was abashed to find 
that Quantico just didn’t have any 
mountains. He could figure no way 
to train men properly in the art of 
mountain climbing if there were no 
mountains to climb, and this new phase 
of training almost died aborning. How- 
ever, the ingenuity of Marines, instilled 
during the years when the Corps existed 
as a poor relation, came to the fore- 
front. 

While househunting at nearby Oc- 
coquan, Capt. Donahoe cut through the 
boondocks and accidently discovered 
two abandoned rock quarries. Their 
steep, rugged sides offered a practical 
substitute for the absent mountains 
and would be useful in providing experi- 
ence for his new class. On his recom- 
mendation the Marine Corps Schools 
obtained the site for a temporary train- 
ing area. 

The first class of mountain climbers 
were recruited from the football team 
he had helped to coach. It consisted of 
Second Lieutenants Rudolph Flores and 
William L. Jesse: Sergeants Paul Step- 
henson and Maurice T. Long; Corporal 
Michael A. Steele and Pfc Al Batorski. 
Already physically hardened during the 
football season these men were ready to 
swing immediately into this type of 
rugged training. 

The Marine Corps Equipment Board 
supplied the necessary gear requested 
by Capt. Donahoe, and a piton and 
piton hammer became familiar tools of 
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There are various methods of descending from the heights of a mountain, 
but Sergeant George Maurer attempts one of the quicker and safer methods 


the trade to the embryonic mountain 
climbers. 

During the first few weeks, classes 
consisted of an indoctrination period 
during which the instructor explained 
the uses of the various pieces of equip- 
ment. The men learned that seemingly 
impassable routes could be selected and 
traveled, often without the use of any 
special equipment. In actual climbing 
the students, often hanging by fingers 
and toes from a narrow ledge, acquired 
the confidence so vital to mountaineers. 
It was a lot of hard work, but perform- 
ing like human flies on a mountainside 
was a novelty for these few volunteers 

The equipment used to ascend, or 
descend the almost sheer sides of the 
quarry consists of a nylon rope, three 
types of pitons and a piton hammer. 
The rope looks like any other piece of 
line with the exception of color and 
texture. The nylon threads are forest 
green in color and feel smooth and soft 
to the touch. The latter quality allows 
the mountaineer to slide with the rope 
in his hands without incurring the 
i severe rope burns caused by manila or 

hemp rope. The nylon line has been 

repeatedly tested to a strength of 2000 

pounds. 
i Pitons are steel spikes of varying 
lengths with a tapered end and an eyelet 
on the blunt end. These can be driven 
into the crevices of rocks and a rope 
threaded through the eyelets, acting as 
a safety against falling and as an aid 
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in climbing. The piton hammer, which 
is attached to the belt by a trong, 
completes the basic climbing gear. 

When each individual student had 
been familiarized with the basic con- 
cepts of mountain-ering the class began 
to learn the value of cooperative climb- 
ing in what is known as a party elimb. 
This method, in which individuals aid 
each other, is the most widely used and 
the most popular. It involves three or 
more climbers, each of whom must be 
constantly alert to the possibilities of 
helping the man ahead or the man be- 
hind him. 

In a three-man party, the lead man 
begins the ascent, carefully selecting 
each hand and foothold. When he has 
reached an impasse he drives a piton 
into the face of the mountain, threads 
his rope through the eyelet and waits 
for the second man to reach him. With 
the rope secured to both men the sec- 
ond man moves up to the first climber 
and the third man takes the place 
vacated by the second. This process 
is repeated until the climb is completed. 

It is elementary to say that surprise 





Lieutenant Claude Haggett, Pfc. Douglas Phillips and Sergeant Morris Long 
ascend the rock walls using pitons and ropes as a safeguard against falling 





























The almost vertical sides of an abandoned rock quarry 
at Occoquan serve as a good substitute for a mountain 


should always be sought as one of the 
best guarantees of success. Surprise 
may be a matter of time or place, for 
an advance at an unexpected time or 
from an unexpected direction usually 
throws the defensive force into con- 
fusion. Many of the major successes in 
mountain warfare have resulted from 
an advance along a route considered 
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Captain Joseph Donahoe, instructor, 






briefs his class of 
mountain climbers before their ascent of Quantico's ‘‘Alps"’ 
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impassable and hence left unguarded. 
The German advance in Norway in 1940 
was assisted by the use of such an “im- 
passable”’ route. 

There has always been a tendency 
among German climbers to take chances 
on the impossible. This situation has 
resulted in a high number of casualties, 
but it has paid off in many instances. 


Lieutenant E. W. Hakala is making a careful descent—or 
so they say—by using a rope to check his rate of drop 


Perhaps the Marine Corps will never 
have to utilize the knowledge in moun- 
tain climbing which is being taught to 
a few men who will be availible as 
future instructors. At any rate these 
men will have gained an insight into 
the popular sport which they are en- 
joying in the rock quarries at Occoquan. 

END 





A piton, driven into a rock crevass by Corporal Bristol 
Stede, is used by climbers to secure rope to the mountain 
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by Sgt. William Morris 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


J HEN the Corps’ citizen aviators 
\ strike both coasts for a fort- 
night training spree this year, 
Brigadier General Christian F. Schilt 
will again be at the aeronautical wheel. 
Schilt, whose present rank was made 
permanent by Congress recently, leads 
the Marine Corps Air Reserve Training 
Command. He scaled Marine rates and 
ranks through the “hawse hole” system 
of promotion from buck private. As a 
flyer, this chunky, balding, fiftyish 
enior pilot has literally done it all. His 
1 and training advice, seasoned by 

32 years in the Corps, are the accepted 
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doctrines of this minuteman organiza- 
tion. 

The 1949 Reserve exercises will have 
the benefit of a new facet in Schilt's 
career—military jet aviation. He is the 
first Marine Corps pilot of his rank 
to sow wild-type oats in a sonic barrier 
bender. His exploits in the McDonnell 
FH-1 Phantom jet fighter are a far 
cry from the history he made years 
ago in wire-and-strut aircraft. 

He had a comet's eye view of the 
Midwest in the Phantom while his 
staff officers and field observers nerv- 
ously watched his plane zoom out of 
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sight. It happened at Lambert Field, 
St. Louis, Missouri, home of the 
McDonnell plant. 

A field radio operator called Gen. 
Schilt for a position report. The an- 
swer he received carried the enthusiasm 
of a boot on his first liberty. 

“I'm ten miles west of the field,” 
Schilt said, “and going like hell.” 

His flight was the result of an in- 
vitation extended by the McDonnell 
company to 25 Navy and Marine Corps 
pilots. Schilt accepted the invitation to 
gain first hand experience in pro- 
pellerless aircraft. 


























There are jockeys for everything to- 
day, but when jet-assisted Gen. Schilt 
landed the roaring stovepipe, he be- 
came one of the “Phantom Jockeys,” a 
unique unofficial organization formed 
by the fliers invited by McDonnell. 

The jet is a seven-league step in com- 
bat aviation, and it has highlighted the 
varied career of combat aviator, Gen. 
Schilt. His experiences read like a page 
, of Corps history. 

He travelled to the Azores with the 
first American aviation unit to go over- 
seas during World War I. By todays 
standards it would have been considered 
a rubber-band seaplane outfit. 

“In those days,” Schilt said, “brief 
sectors were all the bulky jobs could 
fly.” The Supersonic Sables now being 
turned out in plants like McDonnell’s 
could cover the entire area patrolled 
around the Azores in a few hops. 

When World War I ended, Corporal 
Schilt reported to the Marine Flying 
Field at Miami to attend flight train- 
ing. In June, 1919, he was designated 
a naval aviator and was commissioned 
a second lieutenant. 








Lieutenant Schilt is shown beside his wire-and-strut-type 
aircraft with which he made the historic Quilali rescue 2 ee 





Following a few short tours of duty, 
Schilt took a three-month leave from 
Marine flying and tooled a Sikorsky 
flying boat for Pan-American Airways. 
Planes of that period did not have to- 
day's intricate gadgets. The Sikorsky 
boat had a propellered generator about 
six inches in diameter mounted under 
the wing near the cockpit. It was rotated 
by the plane’s movement through the 
air. One day during the early twenties, 
Schilt sat at the controls and was point- 
ing at something interesting. His left 
index finger came in contact with the 
generator’s whirling prop. Today he 
sports a stubby reminder of his Pan- 
Am days. 

Around 1925 there was an aerial 
junket for a time from coast to coast. 
It was called the “Dawn to Dusk” 
flight. The ambition of every pilot was 
to clip an hour or two off the record. 

A flight of Marines led by the late 
General Ross E. Rowell lined up on the 
Quantico airstrip. They were all set 
to sock the coal to the hottest fighter 
of its time, the Boeing FB-1. They were 
out to cop the record. 


Schilt, pioneer of Marine 
aviation, has piloted 


everything: 
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crates to jets 








The group consisted of young “hot to 
go” pilots, some of whom were later 
killed while proving vital points dur- 
ing that experimental era of aviation. 
Others went on to become leaders of 
present Marine aviation activities. 

Major General William J. Wallace, 
Director of the Division of Aviation, 
and Brigadier General William L. Mc- 
Kittrick, formerly with that unit, were 
among those who took off from the 
Quantico strip with Schilt to beat the 
cross-country time. 

First, the group ran into soup-thick 
weather, then they got lost; some had 
to set down where they could, others 
went deeper into the fog jungle. By the 
time they crossed the California border, 
the disappointed fliers had seen the 
dawn come up and the dusk descend 
21 times. The record remained intact. 

The air races: Schilt entered the 1925 
International Seaplane Race for the 
Schneider Cup at Hampton Roads, Va., 
and took second place. Later the same 
year, he was runner-up at the Detroit 
News Trophy aerial.competition. His 
racing chores classified him as an au- 
thority on pursuit aircraft. 

The fledgling fighter pilot took air 
gunnery and bombing honors at an 
Army Air Corps meet. Later, he was 
commended by Major General John A. 
Lejeune, then Commandant, for aerial 
photo work during a geodetic survey in 
the West Indies. 

Two years later, the Mississippi River 
rampaged and flooded inhabitants of 
the area. Gen. Lejeune again com- 
mended Lieut. Schilt for air evacuation 
work and for his delivery of desperately 
needed supplies to inundated areas. 
These acts of outstanding service were 
a prologue to the famous “Nicaraguan 
Affair.” 

The stage was set in that Central 
American country by a brown-skinned 
mining clerk named A. C. Sandino 
whose acts of violence during the 
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1927-28 Insurrection have become 
legend. Calvin Coolidge, then president 
of the United States, represented a 
grateful nation when he bestowed the 
Congressional Medal of Honor upon 
First Lieutenant Schilt. While work- 
ing in close support of infantry, 
Schilt defied the bandit rifles and ma- 
chine guns to bring air aid to a bottled- 
up contingent of Marines. 

Fierce fighting began down there 
despite U.S. State Department pleas. 
Marine outposts were threatened with 
encirclement and death through San- 
dino’s vow never to surrender. He was 
the only bandit “general” who wouldn't 
disband his troops and surrender their 
arms. 

Nicaragua was an _ underfinanced 
country and the American government 
offered to pay ten dollars gold to each 
native who turned in a weapon in good 
working order. Every Nicaraguan com- 
plied except the Sandista (Sandino’s 
select group of thugs) who held out in 
their hidden fortress, El Chipote. 

Marine infantry units and detach- 
ments of the Guardia Nacional scouted 
green, mountainous terrain for some 
trace of Sandino. No success. Schilt 
and a small aviation section scoured 
the area from the air. By accident, 
Chipote was found. A Marine pilot 
crashed in the Yeluga Mountain district 
near the stronghold. News was relayed 
to the ground forces headquarters. Two 
columns of 100 and 200, were detailed 
to meet near a small village named 
Quilali. Their orders were to take El 
Chipote and Sandino by storm. 

Sandino was warned of the attack 
through the jungle grapevine, and 
planned an ambush of the larger column 
near the village. A force of 500 hopped- 
up Sandistas struck the column. 
Twenty-eight Marines, including the 
troop commander and his second in 
command, were wounded during the 
attack. The bandits enfiladed the Ameri- 
can ranks with rifle and machine gun 
fire from impenetrable jungle positions. 

Further advance with the wounded 
was impossible. Evacuation would be 
equally futile. The numerically superior 
Sandista force could sit on their 
haunches and leisurely whittle the col- 
umn. A call was made to Headquar- 
ters, but ground rescue would take days. 
A patrol could make only a minimum 
advance even under forced march 
through the web-like undergrowth. Help 
was requested from the air detachment. 

Schilt volunteered for the job. 
Through bandit fire every green mile of 
the way, he flew to Quilali. 

There he found the beleagued Marines 
under heavy fire. They had fashioned 
what might be called a landing strip. 
They had torn down as many huts and 
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small buildings as possible to clear a 
narrow field roughly 200 yards long. It 
had been a wagon road and was deeply 
rutted. At one end was a 100-foot drop 
which meant a quick survey for the 
plane and pilot. The entrance to the 
bloody ambush was misty, clouded and 
menaced by tricky mountain air cur- 
rents. 

On that miserable January day in 
1928, Schilt flew to remove wounded 
Marines in his fabric fighter-ambu- 
lance. He had to slip the crate-like craft 
almost perpendicular to the strip until 
it was about ten feet from the ground, 
then hold it straight down the wash- 
board runway. The plane's speed had 
to be checked to keep from pitching 
over the cliff. The entire maneuver 
took place within sight of the bandit 
troops who were pocking the village 
with bullets. 

The fallen troop commander made it 
clear how desperately help was needed. 

“Schilt,” he said, “one of Heaven's 
angels would be no more welcome.” 

During the following three days, 
Schilt carried the wounded to safety, 
brought a relief commander to take 
charge of the troops, and hauled 1400 
pounds of medical supplies and other 
provisions to the men. He made ten 
trips altogether, each greeted by bandi 
fire. . 

A wing was damaged during the 
fourth landing, and the tail skid was 
completely washed out during the 
eighth let down. Rough repairs were 
made and the mercy shuttle continued. 

A tri-motored transport plane was 
standing by at Schilt's home base to 
take the human cargo to adequate 
hospitals. Medical reports revealed 
later that three Marines would have 
died if their evacuation had not been 
successful. 

His Medal of Honor citation reads, 
in part, “. .. Lieutentant Schilt bravely 
undertook this dangerous and vitally 
important task and by taking off a 
total of ten times in the rough, rolling 
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The young pilot receives the Medal 
of Honor for exploits in Nicaragua. 
President Coolidge makes the award 








street of the village, under hostile in- 
fantry fire on each occasion, succeeded 
by almost superhuman skill combined 
with personal courage of the highest 
order, in accomplishing his mission.” 

Gen. Schilt now leads his air Reserves 
through their important peacetime 
training with that same determination 
and skill. His jet flight was another 
mission. He had to formulate his own 
opinions on this new weapon for air 
fighting from the cockpit. 

From a cockpit office Schilt has 
learned the factors which are necessary 
for victorious leadership in combat 
aviation. The payoff came when our 
South Pacific offensive got underway at 
Guadalcanal where he led the Air Strike 
Command. Schilt was awarded the 
Legion of Merit for personal flight 
leadership in crucial air assaults against 
Japanese positions. 

At present, his home base is the 
Naval Air Station at Glenview, Illinois. 
From here he directs the air Reserve 
training. The base is not far from 
Olney, lilinois, where the general spent 
his green, formative years. 

Among his decorations which rest 
beneath the medal of Honor and Legion 
of Merit are the Bronze Star, the Nica- 
raguan Medal of Merit with Silver Star, 
and the Nicaraguan Cross of Valor with 
diploma. END 
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by Sgt. William J. Morris 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 

















The completed house a few days after Gms 
15 Grivel ot the Virginia Marine bas@ om 
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STEEL HACIENDA {(cont.) 


Prefab Lustron units 


take Quantico 


out of a housing bind 


HE enlisted Marine and his fam- 
ily are getting a break. With 
rare exceptions, the standard 
quarters were of 
Today the Corps has 
its specifications in 
Lustron House. 
service 


military dependents 
a barracks type 
added beauty to 
the form of the 
By necessity, housing proj- 
ects conform to a uniformity of size, 
looks, And, 


due to need for 


furniture and rental fee 
immediate 
beautiful effect is 
generally sacrificed. However, at the 
Quantico Marine Base, a completely 
new project which cost nearly $600,000 
initiated to the tune of 60 
Of these, 35 are for enlisted men 


today’s 


quarters, the house 


has been 
units 
with dependents, and 25 are for mar- 
ried junior officers 

This 
Marine 
by the 
Major General 
MC Schools 


of the 
come 


home 
did not 
luxury easily. 
C. Shepherd, 
and his 


Virginia station, 
Schools, 
comparative 


Lemuel 


Corps 


Commandant, 


storage room. 
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Sliding upper panels in this bedroom open on a spacious 
The QM supplies furniture for all the units 
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First to tenant a Lustron house at Quantico was Bandmaster } 
M/Sgt. Vic Shul. The Shuls are shown in their new livingroom 


staff, which includes a Public Works 
official, worked for months until they 
came up with the Lustron House. The 
final ‘selection, however, was made 
through open bidding by various pre- 
fabricating corporations. As in every- 
thing which is constructed for a naval 
establishment by a civilian firm, a con- 
tract is let through the Navy's Bureau 
of Yards and Docks. 

The Lustron style of hacienda was 
the result. It comes in two-bedroom 
and three-bedroom units which consist 
of a living room with adjoining dinette, 
kitchen, bath, bedrooms, and 
utility room. Storage’space was pro- 
vided by the architect in the panelled 
wall area 

It made its simple debut last De- 
cember when the knife edge of Quan- 
tico's Stadium Ridge overlooking But 
ler Athletic Field was blunted by Pub- 
lic Works laborers. Since then, repre- 


closets 
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Mrs. Blanche Shul tests her new kitchen 


which features a built-in dishwasher 
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Adjoining the living room is the Lustron dinette, featuring 
a modified buffet and slideway for food from the kitchen 
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Brian, one-year-old son of M/Sgt. Shul, is standing near the front porch which 


was designed solely for the two-bedroom units. 


bases, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and the governments of Canada 
and Australia have shown marked in- 
terest in this new style of low-cost 
housing. 

Everything about the Lustron is 
slanted toward easy maintenance, ex- 
pedient construction, climatic effi- 
ciency and durability. They are one- 
story, porcelain-enameled, steel-panelled 
houses with unique color 
Shades used at Quantico are light tan, 
blue, yellow and gray with fixtures in 
a contrasting tone. 

To expedite construction, the units 
are shipped individually by trailer from 
the Lustron Corporation at Columbus, 
Ohio, to the Quantico base. Initial 
building consists of erecting a steel 
panelled shell within a shell and then 
sealing the panels with a rubber com- 
pound. The only preliminary labor 
is the laying of a concrete foundation 
over which asphalt tile squares are laid. 
The Lustrons at Quantico are not 
equipped with basements. 

Soon after the ground was broken on 
Stadium Ridge, a steady stream of 
trailers arrived at the naturally land- 
scaped site They carried an equal 
number of two- and three-bedroom 
homes. 

Corporation officials are eyeing the 
performance of the three-bedroom units. 
It is the first time that that type of 
Lustron has been used. 

The heating installation is also new 
to Marine Corps housing. It is an 
overhead-type, gas heater which was 
designed to afford greater warmth cir- 
culation. The unit is situated in the 
utility room which adjoins the kitchen. 


patterns 


The larger Lustrons are square 


Howard L. Jones, Quantico’s Chief 
Public Works engineer, stated that 
houses may be heated adequately for 
as little as 35 to 40 cents per day even 
in the coldest weather. 

Also adding to Lustron lustre are 
built-ins ranging from washing ma- 
chines, dishwashers, rollaway kitchen, 
modern gas range, refrigerator, venetian 
blinds, kitchen ventilating fan and a 
women's vanity-dressing room com- 





Curiosity created by the Lustron made a sentry post necessary at the McCard 





bination. The station housing office in 
conjunction with the Quartermaster 
Department furnishes the Lustron’s 
interior. 

A spun glass type of insulation is 
used in the walls. Rockwool in the 
ceiling also insures warmth. 

According to reports, Jones stated, 
the Lustron has become so popular 
that the company is swamped with a 
back log of orders which will require 
the next two years to fill. 

Theoretically, the time involved in 
setting up the frame of one of these 
houses is only 24 man hours. Six men 
can complete work on one house in 
four days. 

The only difficulty which has arisen 
to date from this new Marine Corps 
experiment is an assembly line fault. 
When the individual trailer is rigged 
for delivery a piece can be misplaced. 
“That one piece,” Jones said, “irregard- 
less of its size, holds up completion of 
the house.” 

The Quantico project is accessible 
over the station’s McCard Road, named 
in honor of Gunnery Sergeant Robert 
McCard who was posthumously award- 
ed the Navy Congressional Medal of 
Honor for action during World War II. 

A children's playground is under con- 
struction for young Lustron occupants. 

Individual cost of these homes to the 
Government is set at $8500 for a two- 
bedroom unit, and $9750 for the three- 
bedroom house. Rent scale is based on 
quarters allowance of enlisted rate and 
officer grade. END 


Road entrance to the area. Pfc Charles Roessler, 22nd Marines, caught the duty 
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KC's 105th HowBn, Co-champs of Armed Service League. Ist row, L-R: George 
Surprise, Jim Devine, Robert Smith, Bob McKeone, Paul McGovern. Back row: 
Manager Richard Hawkins, Robert Granger, Jim Haake, John Latenser, Thomas 
Walsh, Gilbert Lloyd, Jake ‘“Hook'’ Bowles and Coach LtCol. K. E. Jorgensen 





















OST of the time the sports 
M vee of Leatherneck carry the 

feats of the muscle men of the 
the seven big posts and stations of the 
Corps. This month we are devoting the 
paper allotment to some of the “smaller 
guys.” 

The 105th Howitzer Battalion, Kansas 
City, Mo. came up with a very success- 
ful basketball season this past year, 
and they had to get up off the floor 
to do it. Starting the season at a slug- 
gish pace, dropping three of their first 
five games, they caught fire and fought 
their way from the cellar to a tie for 
first place by winning their last nine 
remaining games. This brought their 
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Argentia Marine-cagers. Back row, L-R: 
Ehrenfeld, Ragland, Weimann, Hackett, 
Lamneck, Lounsbury. Ist row: Duffy, 
White, German, McCurdy and Bolden 
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by Sgt. Spencer D. Gartz 





season's record to 11 wins and three 
losses. 

Taking first place in the Armed Serv- 
ice League was nothing new for Coach 
Jorgensen’s teams. Last year his un- 
defeated club raced through all opposi- 
tion to win the crown. The brunt of 
the scoring was supplied by center Bob 
McKeone and Jim Devine, a _ sharp- 
shooting forward; but it was the hustle 
and drive of the whole squad that en- 
abled the well-coached Marine team 
to complete such a successful season. 

The Marine Barracks, Argentia, New- 
foundland, outfit had another hot bas- 
ketball team. They competed in the 
Naval Operating Base League, and took 
the second-half league title by winning 
seven straight games. This was the 
second year in a row that the Barracks 
team accomplished this feat. Coached 
by MSgt. Lounsbury, the high scoring 
quintet literally ran over everything in 
sight. Sgt. German, team captain, was 
one of the leading scorers, followed 
closely by Sgts. Lamneck and Weimann. 

The Argentia Barracks small bore 
team also ran up quite a record, losing 
only one match out of 21 held during 
the 1948-49 season. 

Defeating all opposition in New- 
foundland, the Marines ran off with the 
Newfoundland Small Bore Champion- 
ship. Defeated opponents included a 
naval officer's team, a squad of Sea- 
Bees and various Air Force Teams. 
Their only loss was administered by an 
outside shooting group. 

Jumping from one extreme clime to 
another, the 5th Service Depot Boxing 
Team won the Marianas Team Trophy, 
part of the All-Navy Boxing Tourna- 
ment qualifying rounds. The bouts were 
held at NOB, Guam. Pfc. A. L. Wil- 
liams, Norwalk, Conn., won the heavy- 
weight crown and represented the Mari- 
anas Area Team in the Far East 
Championships, the final stepping stone 
to the All-Navy finals. END 


Marine Corps team prestige was 
maintained by “little guys” scattered 


to the hinterlands and back again 
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Guam boxing champs. Back row, L-R: Gallee, Jones, Baker, Plummer, Vines 
and Williams. 2nd row, L-R: Medina, Fletcher, Powe, Lloyd, Mecurio. Kneeling, 
L-R: Team Coach Lt. Lutnick and Scribner. Al Williams won heavyweight title 


° r ~ 
Argentia Marines Small Bore Rifle team. L-R: SSgt. A. H. Chason, Cpl. E. R. Sewell, 
Team Captain TSgt. R. J. Weimann, Sgt. H. Sinclair and Pfc. R. F. Ragland. The 
Argentia team won 12 out of 13 matches, dropping their one loss to an 
outside team. Among their victims were Navy, SeaBee and Air Force teams 
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by Sgt. William Milhon 
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CHAMP—Ann Curtis, Olympic 
star, gets pointers on speed from Sgt. 
F. J. Ryan at the Marine Corps exhibit 
in San Francisco's Sportsmen's Show 


Once A... AlwaysA... 


The Marine Corps was born in a 
tavern. So was it most famous slogan— 
the cry that rings out whenever one- 
time Marines congregate to thump the 
tub and butt the sack for the Old 
Corps—"“Once a Marine, Always a Ma- 
rine.” 

The originator of this poignant phrase 
is a very modest man. He seeks ‘no 
publicity, possibly because he has been 
NCO in charge of the Publicity 
Bureau’s Art Section for 30 years 
He is MSgt. Paul A. Woyshner, USMC 
(Leatherneck got the tip on Woyshner 
from Theus J. MacQueen, Commandant 
of the Marine Corps League.) 

Woyshner, an easy going artist, joined 
the outfit on impulse, and went through 
Parris Island in 1916. His first assign 
ment was aboard the USS Pennsy!vania, 
but he was transferred to the Publicity 
Bureau, then in New York, as soon as 
his artistic talent was discovered. Short- 
ly thereafter he made history 

“Maybe I said it first,”” he writes, “or 
it may have been said by Captain Sam 
Nicholas in the Revolutionary war 

“When I came to the Bureau Dec. 
15, 1916, I met a salty character named 
Sergeant Clarence B. Proctor, a writer 
on the Recruiters Bulletin. Proc took 
me under his wing and volunteered to 
show me the ropes. In the process, one 
pay day early in 1917, we wound up 
feeling high in a tavern known as the 
Amsterdam Hotel, just around the 
corner from the Publicity Bureau, 
Twenty-fourth and Lexington Avenue. 
There Proc bumped into his old buddy, 
Thomas G. Sterrett, who was celebrat- 
ing his discharge. Sterrett and Proctor 
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began reminiscing. And pretty soon 
Sterrett began to bellyache, and beat 
his gums about the Corps and most of 
the people in it. He was glad he was 
through with the Bureau and the out- 
fit and was going to forget he was ever 
in it. 

“So, it was then I opened my big fat 
mouth, and, perhaps for the first time, 
said: ‘Aw Nuts, Mr. Sterrett—Once a 
Marine, Always a Marine!’ 

“Proctor liked that. ‘Kid,’ he said, 
‘That's pretty good. I'll use it in my 
next newspaper release.’ 

“Whether I heard, read, or dreamt 
the expression before, I can't say. 

“At any rate, I didn’t see Sterrett 
again until the beginning of the First 
World War. I was in the elevator one 
morning, waiting to go up to our offices 
on the seventh floor, when up steps a 
second lieutenant looking like a million 
bucks. “Well, well, Mr. Sterrett,’ I said 
for the second time. ‘Once a Marine, 
Always a Marine.’ 





‘So what,’ he 


“He grinned a little. 
said sheepishly, ‘Let's skip it.’ Sterrett 
became a major later and served excel- 


lently during the war as officer in 
charge of the same Publicity Bureau 
he had been griping about!” 

Woyshner requested duty in the field. 
He got as far as San Juan Hill, Santi- 
ago de Cuba. After the Armistice he 
received news that he was to be trans- 
ferred and he dreamt of China, Hawaii, 
or perhaps the Army of Occupation. He 
was transferred back to the Publicity 
Bureau. 

For many years he was the sole mem- 
ber of the Bureau's Art Department. He 
carried it on a shoestring. During the 
lean years he cut color plates for posters 
out of wood and linoleum! His work 
drew commendations from three Com- 
mandants of the Marine Corps— Major 
Generals George Barnett, John A. Le- 
Jeune, and Wendell C. Neville. 

Woyshner was born in Bialystok, 
Russia. (He speaks five languages.) He 
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came to this country 48 years ago and 
adopted Pittsfield, Mass., as his home 
town. He majored in art in the local 
high school, drew cartoons for a local 
newspaper, and from there jumped to 
the Thomas School of Art in New York. 
Shortly after graduation he joined the 
Corps and coined the famous phrase 
which has followed him down through 
33 years of active duty. He used it on 
a paper match cover design, on a poster, 
and as a letterhead design. The phrase 
was made popular by General John 
A. LeJeune. It became the slogan of 
the Marine Corps League. 

The irritating thing about the phrase 
is that it is perfectly and inescapably 
true, as any short-timer will discover 
as soon as he’s out. 

Woyshner writes of his life in the 
Corps: “During my cruise I have met 
interesting people from Lillian Russell 
to John Nagazyna. I knew Dan Daly 
well. I believe I have shaken hands 
with more generals than any enlisted 
man—perhaps not hard enough, as I 
am still a happy enlisted man. 

“When I retire,” he adds, “I may 
write a book entitled ‘My First Two 
Thousand Years in the Marine Corps’.” 
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BURNED—WMike Rector, six, thanks one of the servicemen who gave skin so that 


he might live. On Nov. 10, 1948, Mike's playmates tied him up and set him afire. 
With horrible burns covering more than 70 per cent of his body, Mike lies in a 
D. C. hospital, recovering after eight painful skin grafts and months of suffering 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) Traitor 
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~ ° . Skeeter Scalzi, coach of the Ports- 
és biz ‘ » mouth Cubs, nearly blew his top when 
- . ”. 4 his professional baseball team played 
~ Quantico. He didn't have anything 


against Quantico. One of his own 
players, his number one catcher, was 
the thorn in his side. Ted Pawelek, 
before he turned pro, had been the 
baseball sensation of the San Diego 
Marines. . 

The former Marine tech sergeant 
was really hot for five innings, banging 
out a double and a triple in two turns 
at bat. But he had to hit the showers 
in the fifth inning when he pulled a 
muscle in his leg. He spent the re- 
mainder of the game pulling Coach 
Scalzi's leg. 

Pawelek changed to civilian clothes 
and wandered over to the Marine dug- 
out to shoot the breeze with Captain 
Jim Pope, one of his old buddies. 

Quantico was giving the Cubs a 
rough time of it, and the excitement 
reached a high pitch. Coach Scalzi, 
likewise. He was suddenly aware that 
the noise from the Marine bench had 
doubled in volume and phrasing. He 
traced the loud and choice ribbing to 
its source, and nearly fainted. His 
star catcher had forgotten who was 
paying his salary. 

Scalzi’s temperature went up again 
when the Marines won 11 to 10 in ten 
= —— innings; but it reached a new high 

when, after the game he had trouble 
locating his traitorous backstop. The 
coach found Pawelek at last, down 
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WINNER—The Grand prize of the first annual All Service Amateur Photography 
Contest was won by Marine Lt. Col. Richard W. Wallace of Southington, Conn. 
His shot ‘Small Fry’ was best of 480 pix entered by Army, Navy, and Airforce 
shutterbugs—it won, for him, a camera; for the Marine Corps, a silver trophy 
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DREAM GIRL—Pfc. Howard E. McCord, 
off the USS Albany, finds the perfect 
woman in Uffizia, Italy She never 
talks back or gives a guy a hard time 










EL FLAMO—Cpl. Valmore Shaw, ex-professional Fire Eater, 
He takes a bite of flaming gasoline for 
the entertainment of his buddies on the USS Mount Olympus. 
For desert he gobbled a few razor blades and light bulbs 


likes a hot lunch. 
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underneath the grandstand listening 
open-mouthed to a Marine recruiting 
sergeant who was explaining the advan- 
tages of shipping over. 

“Next time,” growled Scalzi as he 
herded his property into the bus, “if 
we ever play the Marines again, you 
stay at home!” 


Record 


“Too far. Can't make it.” That's a 
nationwide excuse used by drill dodgers 
in the Organized Reserve. But dis- 
tance doesn’t stop two members of 
Baltimore's crack 11th Engineer Bat- 
talion, USMCR. 

Sgt. James Kunkle and Corporal 
Evans Gemmill have established what 
may be an attendance-mileage record. 
(If it isn't, write us a letter.) They live 
in Stewartstown, Pa., drive to Fort 
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SAl JEN — Twice-orphaned Chinese 
boys wave goodbye to Marines who 
had adopted them, fed and clothed 
them during 3 years of Tsingtao duty 
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SOUVENIR SLUGS—Last man shot down over Wake Island 
in 1941, Lt. Col. Herbert C. Freuler, carries two mementos 
next to his heart—he found out about them last month when 
an X-ray check revealed two Jap 7.7-mm. slugs in his back 


McHenry in Baltimore every drill night, 
round-trip distance 120 miles. So far 
they haven't missed a drill petiod and 
they've traveled over 5000 miles. 


Save Your Breath 


At last we can stop wasting breath. 
Our economy-minded Navy now has a 
device to use the air we exhale. Prob- 
ably, thrift and conservation will never 
go farther than this. 

The gizmo developed for the Navy 
by Dr. Norman E. Phillips and Loyal 
Goff of the University of Maryland 
weighs less than a pound, covers nose 
and mouth with a complicated sys- 
tem of air ducts several feet in length. 
Not one puff is wasted. A very short 
word, a four letter word for instance, 
exhaled fervently is retained in these 
air passages, and the heat, moisture, 
and emotion in it is used to warm and 
humidify the cold air before inhaling 
for another blast. 

Don't worry. The mask is used only 
in the Arctic climates where nearly 
half of the total heat lost by the body 
is lost by breathing. 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


Formula For Living 


It’s really simple, this business of 
looking young. All one has to do is 
spend 41 years in the Marine Corps. 

Harry Bartley was 32 years old when 
he volunteered That was back in 
1907. Today, after 41 years of pain 
and strain in the Marine Corps, the 
Grand Old Man of Quantico snows 
everyone. He wears his ten hash marks 
as blithely as if this were his second 
cruise. He shipped over for his 
llth cruise last year and passed the 
physical without a waiver. 

Everyone wonders how the hell Mas- 
ter Sergeant Bartley does it. Had he 
found a Fountain of Youth in the 
Marine Corps? 

“No,” he told us as he lit up a 
cigaret “If you really want to know 
how I've managed to reach the age of 
73, and go through 11 cruises in this 
Marine Corps—the secret is good liv- 
ing and contentment. And you might 
add...” his mild eyes twinkled be- 
hind his steel rimmed spectacles . 
“you might say: I sure as hell like my 
beer. Not that I'm a slop chute 
hound,” he added hastily. “I buy my 
beer and take it home to drink it.” 

Bartley is a family man. He has 
four children, two boys and two girls. 
All are married except his youngest 
son, age 13. 

Virile, erect, and alert, he hasn't had 
a day of sick leave in his nearly 42 
years of active duty. Bartley could 
make a fortune advertising the hair 
tonic he uses. He's not interested in 
that kind of money. He has all his 
hair; it’s turning a bit gray around the 
temples now. Until last year he had 
all his teeth. Then one went bad. 
“Rather than fool around with them, 
I had them all pulled out,” he ex- 
plained. Advertising men want him 
to endorse the cigaret he smokes, the 
beer he drinks. But Bartley is more 
interested in the pursuit of good living 

“The reason I'm in the Marine 
Corps,” he says, “is because I find con- 
tentment here. All my friends are 
here.” 

Bartley has been a master sergeant 
since 1928. He has six bars on his good 
conduct medal. He has a total of 22 
years in FMF. He has been nearly 
everywhere in the world. He mentioned 
the places, the names of the vessels he'd 
served on. “I was on the Lancaster 
when she was a receiving ship,” he said 
proudly. 

Commandant Major General LeJeune 
Signed Bartley’s first promotion war- 
rant. Bartley made Pfc. 

We asked about any personal habits 
that might account for his remarkable 
vitality. 
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“I get about six hours sleep every 
night. For reading material I like a 
good mystery story ... My favorite 
author is E. Phillips Oppenheim.” 

His most pleasant duty in the Marine 
Corps was in Quantico. “I helped or- 
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ganize an artillery battalion in 1940.” 
“How about this work?” 
“This,” he waved at the stacks of 
invoices, at his desk in the department 


of Reclamation and Salvage. “I enjoy 
this,” he said gently. “This is my 
hobby.” 
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sure we would have a better Marine 
| PP 

“I've been told,” said Bartley, “that 
they aren't going to let me out.” 

And as for the pedestal: 

Bartley grinned. “Not yet. Come 
and see me when I ship over for my 
12th cruise.” 


Second Choice 


Audie Murphy, generally known as 
the “most decorated soldier of World 
War II" (Purple Heart, Bronze Star, 
Silver Star, Distinguished Service Cross, 
and Congressional Medal of Honor) is 
now a movie actor and husband of 
actress Wanda Hendrix. Recently 
Audie appeared on the “This Is Your 
Life’ radio program where his bio- 
graphy was dramatized to some 100,000 
listeners. 

It was emphasized that Murphy had 
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GRAND OLD MAN—AMS¢ot. Bartley, 73, with ten hashmarks and nearly 42 years 
in the Corps, says the secret of his amazing vitality is good living and contentment 


He showed us, but modestly, a letter 
he had received from Quartermaster 
General W. P. T. Hill. It read in part: 

“I note with sincere appreciation 
your shipping over . Whenever I 
think of retiring all I have to do is 
think about Bartley down there in 
Quantico still in there pitching at his 
age, and I soon put the idea back on 
the shelf. 

“If more of the younger people in 
the United States Marines Corps would 
put you on a pedestal and refer to 
you as an example of good living, I am 


wanted all of his young life to be a 
soldier. 

“When World War II broke out, what 
was the first outfit you tried to get 
into, Audie?” asked Ralph Edwards, 
emcee. 

“The Marines,” said Murphy, cross- 
ing signals. 

“Wha’ hoppen?” 

“They turned me down,” said Mur- 
phy. “I didn't weigh enough.” 

Submitted by 
Ist Lt. R. A. Owens, USMC 
Washington, D. C. 
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LEATHERNECK 
HONOR ROLL 


2nd Amphibious Tractor 
Battalion, Second Marine 
Division, by subscribing over 
50 per cent to Leatherneck, 
becomes the first unit to make 
the Honor Roll and rate a free 
beer party. 


Congratuations! 











Mac Back From So Dak 


The fondest hope of Charles T. Roe- 
thler was to get into the Marine Corps. 
He made it in 1948 and became the 
happiest man in South Dakota. Un- 
fortunately his career in the Corps 
lasted only 23 days. At San Diego they 
handed him a medical survey. Roe- 
thler’s eyes were esotropic, five degrees 
off true—acceptable by civilian stand- 
ards but not good enough | for the — 


A sergeant in ae noted 
Roethler’s despair and tried to cheer 
him up. “Did you like the Marine 
Corps, Lad?” 

“Yep,” gulped Roethler. “I'll be 
back.” 

Same scene. 

Same sergeant. 

One year later. 

“Lad, don't I know you?” 

“Yep,” grinned Private Roethler. “I 
told you I'd be back. 

His story is a study in determination. 
After discharge he went back to his old 
job, in Watertown, S. D., trying to 
save enough money for an eye oper- 
ation. He would still be working there 
but for the intervention of a policeman. 
The officer, a friend of Roethler’s, asked 
him what his plans were. “Maybe our 
fraternity can help you,” said the cop. 
They could and did. They risked money. 
Roethler risked his eyesight. Two oper- 
ations followed. The second one was a 
complete success, but Roethler had to 
spend four months wearing a protective 
covering over his left eye. During this 
time he couldn't work or perform any 
strenuous activity—the slightest jar 
might cancel the operation or injure his 
eyesight permanently. 

Today after 11 months and a $1,000 
worth of surgery, Pvt. Charles T. Roe- 
thler is back from S. D., in platoon 
number nine at San Diego. As soon as 
he returns from boot leave, he will start 
repaying the business men of Water- 
town for their generosity—a Marine 
Corps allotment, naturally. END 
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"What Was 
/ Never 


What was | never? 

| was never a pilot, 

Who would zoom and dive 
In P-38 or B-25. 

No wings of silver, 

No bars of gold . 

That wasn't for me, 

For | was too old. 





What was | never? 

| was never the captain 
Of sleek fighting ships 
Who fought naval battles 
And took long ocean trips. 
No golden braid, 

No powerful lung .. . 
That wasn't for me, 

For | was too young. 
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What was | never? 

| was never the skipper, 
Hard, tall, and lean, 
Who went undersea 

In slim submarine. 

No firing torpedoes, 

And sinking the Jap... 
That wasn't for me, 

For | was too fat. 





What was | never? 

| was never bombardier 

On a B-24 

Who flew over France, 
Dropping bombs by the score. 
No flights over Germany, 

No bombing Berlin . 

That wasn't for me, 

For | was too thin. 


What was | never? 

| was never the captain 

Of hard-hitting tank 

Who would crash through barbed wire 
With rumble and clank. 

No knocking down trees, 

No crashing through wall . 

That wasn't for me, 

For | was too tall. 





What was | never? 
| was never commander 
Of a slim PT boat, 
Who would dart among the Japs 
And sink anything afloat. 
No zigging and zagging 
From starboard to port... 
That wasn't for me, 
For | was too short. 
oe —) 
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What was |? 

Just a poor PFC, 

In the Fleet Marine Force. 
No ships, planes, or tanks, 
Not even a horse. 

Just an M-1, a fox-hole, 
Some Japs, and a fight... 
That was for me, 

For | was just right! 


—La Rocque Du Bose 
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HERE was a hint of Washington’s summer 
heat in the early morning air and he knew that 
his sharply-pressed Marine uniform would be 
a sodden mess within an hour, but it wouldn't 

matter today, he thought cynically; no generals or 
admirals on board for this holiday. All busy reviewing 
parades. 

He walked purposefully along the block with the 
square-shouldered, slightly swaggering stride of the 
Marine, past the Federal Trades Commission Building 
to the intersection of Sixth Street and Constitution 
Avenue. 

Even that busy corner was almost deserted as he 
paused across the street from the National Gallery of 
Art. Half of Washington’s million persons were out of 
town for the three-day holiday and he was surprised to 
see the little man at his usual spot near the curb. Dur- 
ing the past few months the Marine had been catching 
his ride at that corner and he had seen the little man 
many times. He had never spoken to him, but this 
morning the solitary little figure seemed to invite con- 
versation. 

“So you had to come this morning, too,” the sergeant 
said. 

The man turned to him slowly. “Yes,” he said quiet- 
ly, “I have to come, too, this morning.” 

“They got me, too.” the Marine said 

“Got you?”, the little man asked. 

“Yeah. Security Watch. On the Fourth of July, yet.” 

“Security Watch?” : 

“Yeah,” the sergeant said. “You know—a standby 
detail; don’t let anybody walk off with the joint.” He 








In rain or sun, on weekday or 


holiday, the little man deemed it a 


privilege to walk his post 








It all counts on thirty.” 

“Counts—on—thirty ?” 

“Yeah, you know, it all counts toward retirement. 
And this is good duty,” he added reflectively. 

“Yes,” the little man said, looking at the three rows of 
campaign ribbons on the Marine, “The terrible war.” 
He shook his head sadly. The sergeant grinned. 

“Boy, I'll never forget the Fourth of July in °45,” he 
said suddenly, a boyish note creeping into his voice, “We 
were mopping up on Saipan, see. We'd landed a month 
before and we were making the last push up in the hills, 
blowing up caves. 

“And these Gooks started pouring out of those caves, 
see—mostly old men, women and kids that had holed 
up when we landed. They’d been in those caves for 
nearly a month without even water enough to drink. 
Boy, did they stink!” 

“Yes, it is possible they did,” the little man said 
quietly. “We, too. I find it out after the first year 
or so.” 

The sergeant glanced at him sharply. 

“Buchenwald,” the little man said. 

“Oh. I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry? Oh, no. Do not be sorry. It is honor to talk 
with man charged with Security Watch at Headquarters 
of United States. I am old man,” he added sadly. “I 
have nothing to give the great America. I do not even 
have job.” 

“But you’re here every morning before seven o'clock,” 
the sergeant said. 

“Sometimes I am here before six o’clock,” the old 
man answered. 


shrugged. “It ain’t bad duty at Headquarters, though. 


MMe base 


“Well you’re waiting for your ride just like me, ain’t 
you?” the sergeant demanded. 

“For ride? No. No, I have no ride. I have no job. I 
live with son. He has little shop on Seventh Street.” He 
paused. “You wonder why I come here every day,” 
he said suddenly. “I tell you. Maybe you understand.” 
He walked to the Marine’s side and pointed down the 
avenue. “What you see?” he asked. 

“Some buildings there on the left,” the sergeant said 
slowly. 

“Some stores, a parking lot—and, oh yes—the 
Capitol dome there in the background, straight down 
the avenue.” 

“Ah, ah!” the little man said excitedly, “you do see! 
The Capitol you see! And is not the direction East 
from where we stand? Does not the sun rise each 
morning and frame the Capitol dome in golden sun- 
light? Yes? Yes?’ He grasped the Marine’s arm in his 
excitement. 

“Yeah. I guess so,” the sergeant said. “So what?” 

“TI tell you,” the little man spoke quietly. “When I 
am in concentration camp, at night I sometimes dream 
I am free. I dream I am in America with son. I dream 
so hard it takes a kick from guard before I know I am 
still prisoner.” 

He stopped and shrugged apologetically. “Now that 
I am free, I dream sometimes I am back in concentra- 
tion camp. I have sick feeling in stomach, even after I 
wake up. So I come here in morning before sunrise to 
see—to see—.”’ He grasped for an explanation the Mar- 
ine would understand. 

“To see nobody walk off with the joint,” he concluded 
happily. “My Security Watch.” END 
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HERE was a hint of Washington’s summer 
heat in the early morning air and he knew that 
his sharply-pressed Marine uniform would be 
a sodden mess within an hour, but it wouldn’t 

matter today, he thought cynically; no generals or 
admirals on board for this holiday. All busy reviewing 
parades. 

He walked purposefully along the block with the 
square-shouldered, slightly swaggering stride of the 
Marine, past the Federal Trades Commission Building 
to the intersection of Sixth Street and Constitution 








Avenue. 
Even that busy corner was almost deserted as he 


paused across the street from the National Gallery of 
Art. Half of Washington’s million persons were out of 
town for the three-day holiday and he was surprised to 
see the little man at his usual spot near the curb. Dur- 


ing the past few months the Marine had been catching 
his ride at that corner and he had seen the little man 
many times. He had never spoken to him, but this 
morning the solitary little figure seemed to invite con- 





versation. 

“So you had to come this morning, too,” the sergeant 
said 

The man turned to him slowly. “Yes,” he said quiet- 
ly, “I have to come, too, this morning.” 

“They got me, too.” the Marine said. 

“Got you?”, the little man asked. 

“Yeah. Security Watch. On the Fourth of July, yet.” 

“Security Watch?” E 

“Yeah,” the sergeant said. “You know—a standby 
detail; don’t let anybody walk off with the joint.” He 
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In rain or sun, on weekday or 


holiday, the little man deemed it a 


privilege to walk his post 





shrugged. 
It all counts on thirty.” 

“Counts—on—thirty ?” 

“Yeah, you know, it all counts toward retirement. 
And this is good duty,” he added reflectively. 

“Yes,” the little man said, looking at the three rows of 
campaign ribbons on the Marine, “The terrible war.” 
He shook his head sadly. The sergeant grinned. 

“Boy, I'll never forget the Fourth of July in 45,” he 
said suddenly, a boyish note creeping into his voice, “We 
were mopping up on Saipan, see. We'd landed a month 
before and we were making the last push up in the hills, 
blowing up caves. 

“And these Gooks started pouring out of those caves, 
see—mostly old men, women and kids that had holed 
up when we landed. They’d been in those caves for 
nearly a month without even water enough to drink. 
Boy, did they stink!” 

“Yes, it is possible they did,” the little man said 
quietly. “We, too. I find it out after the first year 
or so.” 

The sergeant glanced at him sharply. 

“Buchenwald,” the little man said. 

“Oh. I'm sorry.” 

“Sorry? Oh, no. Do not be sorry. It is honor to talk 
with man charged with Security Watch at Headquarters 
of United States. I am old man,” he added sadly. “I 
have nothing to give the great America. I do not even 
have job.” 

“But you’re here every morning before seven o'clock,” 
the sergeant said. 

“Sometimes I am here before six o'clock,” the old 
man answered. 


“It ain’t bad duty at Headquarters, though. 
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you?” the sergeant demanded. 

“For ride? No. No, I have no ride. I have no job. I 
live with son. He has little shop on Seventh Street.”’ He 
paused. “You wonder why I come here every day,” 
he said suddenly. “I tell you. Maybe you understand.” 
He walked to the Marine’s side and pointed down the 
avenue. “What you see?” he asked. 

“Some buildings there on the left,” the sergeant said 
slowly. 

“Some stores, a parking lot—and, oh yes—the 
Capitol dome there in the background, straight down 
the avenue.” 

“Ah, ah!” the little man said excitedly, “you do see! 
The Capitol you see! And is not the direction East 
from where we stand? Does not the sun rise each 
morning and frame the Capitol dome in golden sun- 
light? Yes? Yes?’ He grasped the Marine’s arm in his 
excitement. 

“Yeah. I guess so,” the sergeant said. “So what?” 

“I tell you,” the little man spoke quietly. “When I 
am in concentration camp, at night I sometimes dream 
I am free. I dream I am in America with son. I dream 
so hard it takes a kick from guard before I know I am 
still prisoner.” 

He stopped and shrugged apologetically. “Now that 
I am free, I dream sometimes I am back in concentra- 
tion camp. I have sick feeling in stomach, even after I 
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wake up. So I come here in morning before sunrise to 
see—to see—.” He grasped for an explanation the Mar- 
ine would understand. 

“To see nobody walk off with the joint,” he concluded 
happily. “My Security Watch.” END 
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SWAB 


by Sgt. Paul C. Curtis 
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mer of '46 and I'm sitting on my 

usual stool in this milk and ice 
cream kiosk, waiting for my girl of the 
month to finish her daily stint of dish- 
ing up sodas. When this kid comes in 
and slides on the stool next to me I 
recognize him immediately even though 
it has been over four years of blood, 
sweat and tears since the last time I 
saw him. 

I first run into this jerk at Parris 
Island, S. C. At that time I am a salty 
boot with nearly six weeks in the Corps 
and he is just a gawky kid of 13 
or so. His old man was on some kind 
of a civilian commission that was in- 
specting military installations during 
the early part of the war and junior 
was making the inspections with him. 
Probably the old man was afraid the 
kid would set the house on fire if he 
left him at home. 

I was being indoctrinated in a branch 
of military science when this party 
made its inspection of our galley. 
I was polishing cans, G.I., at the time, 
and inspection caught us with our pants 
at half mast, so to speak. A runner 
came up from the galley next to ours 
with the word that an inspecting party 
was on its way, but he must have 
stopped off for a short beer because 
just as he came in the back door with 
the word, a full colonel came in the 
front with the aforesaid party. 

The Simon Legree in charge of our 
little bailiwick gets kinda flustered when 
he sees a couple of pieces of brass and 
a bunch of civilians entering his domain 
and he yells at me, “Hey Joe, lets get 
hot and sweep and swab this joint down. 
Chop! Chop!” Naturally I get hot, 
not being in the habit. of disobeying the 
commands of my immediate superiors. 
Especially when they are as immediate 
and as rough as our mess sergeant. 

The party starts through our galley, 
peeking into pots and having a taste 
of the slum we got brewing for noon 
chow. The colonel is telling the civilians 
about how we are the best fed troops 


| = a warm afternoon in the Sum- 


The sarge had waited 


four years for this— 


he wanted revenge 


and he knew just how to get it 


in the world and how clean we keep 
our galleys. At the same time he is 
tramping the life out of a few helpless 
cockroaches and kicking a chunk of 
yesterday's mashed spuds back under a 
stock pot and out of sight. 

While all this is going on, the brat 
comes over to me and stands watching 
as I deftly manipulate my broom and 
swab, the two pieces of standard mili- 
tary equipment with which I am most 
proficient, seeing as how they are the 
pieces I have contacted most during 
my exceedingly brief Marine Corps 
career. 

“Hi Joe,” he says, “Whatcha doing?” 

“My name ain't Joe,” I reply, “and, 
further, it ain’t none of your business 
what I'm doing.” 

“I heard that man over there call 
you Joe,” says he, “and I know what 
you are doing, sweeping and swabbing 
because that is what the man said for 
you to do. What’s chop, chop mean, 
Joe? And if your name isn’t Joe, how 
come he called you Joe and what is 
your name?” 

“Sonny, why don’t you hit the road?” 
I mumbled out of the corner of my 
mouth for fear that the colonel will 
hear me. “Get lost somewhere, go play 
with your marbles, get out of my sight.” 

With that junior gets sarcastic as 
hell. “Aw, I don’t care what your name 
is anyway. You're old ‘Sweep and Swab,’ 
that’s who you are. You must be one 
of those funny kind of birds that have 
no wings. If you were good for any- 
thing else they wouldn’t have you doing 
the work of a janitor. How much a 
week do you get, Joe? Our janitor at 
home gets 15 dollars a week.” 

At that he makes more than I do, I 
thinks to myself. Getting 21 bucks per 
month for pushing a broom and wallop- 
ing pots is not my idea of winning a 
war. 

The gang of Very Important People 
shoves off taking the little brat with 
them. I think that is the end of it but 
one of the other guys on mess duty had 
overheard the little jerk and from then 
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SWEEP AND SWAB (cont.) 


on I am known as “Sweep and Swab” 
by my platoon and the name sticks 
after we have gone overseas. It stays 
with me through two transfers before I 
get rid of it. 

A lot of water has flowed past the 
fantails of many ships since that day 
and on some of them fantails I was 
standing and watching the water. Be- 
cause of this I am no longer a boot 
private but a highly esteemed sergeant, 
with a hashmark, a double row of brag 
rags and an assortment of sea stories 
that makes me the life of any party. 
Right now I'm pulling a tour of duty 
with the Recruiting Service and since 
I'm in the business I see where I can 
do my duty and get even with this guy 
at the same time. 

He gives me an opening, himself, 
when he peers into my face and says, 
“You look familiar, Sergeant. Have I 
seen you somewhere before?” 

“Could be,” I answers, “I've been a 
lot of places. If you have been there, 
too, it is entirely possible.” 

While this scintillating bit of con- 
versation is going on I am looking him 
over and I see that the past four years 
have done him no harm whatsoever. He 
has filled out in the right places, grown 
a few inches and is a perfect speciman 
of young American manhood. Just the 
type that the Corps is looking for. 

“How old are you, skip?” I start off. 

“Why, I will be 18 next Tuesday,” 
he answers innocently and kinda polite 
like. ; 

“Ever think of going into the service, 
the Marine Corps for instance?”, I 
throw at him 

“Not much,” he admits, “I just 
graduated last month and I intend to 
go to college this Fall.” 

This being 1946 and the benefits of 
the G. I. Bill of Rights still available, 
guys with college ambitions was right 
up my alley. The Corps could do a lot 
for, as well as to, this young man. 

“Look buddy, let me show you how 
you can do yourself and your Dad a 
big favor,” I say kinda fast like. “If 
you enlist now you can get a FREE 
college education and no matter how 
much dough the old man has to put you 
through school you can save that to get 
started with when you finish up. We 
got a special two-year enlistment that 
is set up just for guys like you. If you 
enlist now you will be 20 when you get 
out. You will have a fling at life, travel 
and see the world, get yourself some 
practical experience at real living with 
real men, and when your time is up 
Uncle Sam will pay your way through 
four years of “college, buy all your 
books and give you 65 bucks per month 
for pin money besides. Now isn't that 
a good deal?” By that time I have to 


stop because I am all out of breath. 

“It does sound like a good deal,” the 
kid agrees, “but I still want to start 
to school this Fall.” 

“Maybe you can get in this Fall and 
maybe not,” I pound back at him. “All 
the schools are loaded with returning 
veterans. They get preference over any- 
one else and maybe there won't be room 
for you. Besides,” I adds as a clincher, 
“you say that you will soon be 18. You 
know the draft is still grabbing off a few, 
now and then, for the Army and they 
just might put the snatch on you at 
the end of your first year or maybe at 
the end of your first semester. Why 
not voluntarily enlist now in the best 
outfit in the world and be a veteran 
yourself. Then you won't have to worry 
about the draft or getting into school 
either.” 

“There is a lot in your sales talk, 
Sergeant,” he agrees again, “but I am 
pretty sure of going to the State Uni- 
versity in September.” 

By this time the little woman is wait- 
ing for me and I decide that she is the 
pressing need of the moment even 
though revenge would be mighty sweet, 
indeed. I grab my babe and with a 
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parting, “You'd better think it over, 
skip,” we depart for places that serve 
something more potent than frosted 
malts. 

The next day I am sitting with my 
feet on my desk, trying to dream up 
some new angles with which to pursue 
the elusive applicants so necessary to 
my present position, when I hear the 
elevator stop at our floor. Since there 
are only two offices on this deck, I 
wait to hear the patter of little feet 
wending their way in my direction. 
It's for me all right and the prospective 
recruit is none other than my nemesis 
(though he doesn’t know it) for the 
past four years. 

“I've been thinking over our con- 
versation of yesterday,” he begins, “and 
I would like to hear a little more about 
it. Dad thinks it might be a good idea 
if I would enlist and get my military 
service over with before starting to 
school.” 
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For the next hour or so I am busy 
setting the hook. I have to answer 
every question in the book. I paint 
the beautiful picture of life in boot 
camp, the fun and games in which all 
hands take part and the lovely dress 
blue uniform in which even Franken- 
stein can get the most beautiful girl in 
town. But I also have to explain to 
the guy how he can earn college credits 
through the facilities of the Marine 
Corps Institute and point out the 
practical experience he can get by going 
into such specialized fields as electronics 















while serving his Marine enlistment. 

He is getting more and more con- 
vinced all the time that there isn't 
anything to beat a two-year pleasure 
cruise with the USMC and he grabs the 
bait before I have to go into my “Sem- 
per Fidelis Routine Number Two.” He 
fills out the application and takes his 
physical. There is nothing wrong with 
him except a couple of teeth that need 
filling and as soon as he gets his clothes 
back on I begin to reel him in, pressur- 
ing him into leaving right away. He 
agrees to get his teeth fixed the next 


‘Now | know where | saw you before, Sarge. It was back in ‘42 .. .” 


soon as he sees the tools | am holding his face lights up and he says, 














































































day and come in on Monday to start 
his little journey to Parris Island. 

Monday comes right on time and 
junior comes with it. The guy is really 
a junior too. William J. Sandhurst, Jr., 
to be exact. We have a couple of other 
men to enlist on this particular day 
and what with being short a couple of 
men who are on leave and stopping for 
a cup of joe now and then, I am kept 
pretty busy filling out record books and 
typing up contracts. But now that my 
big moment is so near at hand I can 
hardly hold still and I keep my eye on 
William for fear that he will change 
his mind at the last minute and take 
off for the boondocks. Every time that 
I glance over at him I catch him watch- 
ing me with a deep look on his face. 

As is his usual custom, the captain 
takes the men into his office around 
three in the afternoon for a little “wel- 
come into the Corps” speech and the 
swearing in process. As soon as the 
door to his office has closed I begin 
to make preparation for the time when 
it will open and let the brand new Ma- 
rines out into the world again. 

The captain has only one speech he 
knows and we can figure almost to the 
minute when he will finish up the oath 
of enlistment and give the new boots his 
congratulations. So, I am perched on 
the top of a desk facing his office when 
the newly enlisted personnel start filing 
out. 

Junior is the first to leave the cap- 
tain's office and as soon as he sees the 
working tools that I am holding, his 
face lights up and he says, “Now I 
know where I saw you before, Sarge. 
It was back in ‘42 at Parris Island. 
We Ge iicidscwikes nnn _ 
“*‘SWEEP AND SWAB; PRIVATE,” 
I break in, thrusting the broom and swab 
into his mitts and pointing at the deck. 
“Now,” I add triumphantly, “Chop! 
Chop!” 

Just then the Old Man comes out of 
his office and says, “Sandhurst, your 
father just- called and asked permission 
to drive you to Parris Island. He said 
something about having been there be- 
fore and wanting to see the place again. 














—Since he agreed to take the other man 
in your party I’m going to allow him 
to do it. The clerk is cutting a new set 
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of orders and your Dad will be along 
in a few minutes and you will be on 
your way.” Then noting the broom and 
swab, he says to me, “Glad to see you 
taking such an interest in keeping the 
place clean. My office could stand a 
going over too. See that it is done be- 
fore you secure tonight.” 

“Yes Sir!” I reply weakly. 

As the captain’s door closes behind 
him Private Sandhurst solemnly hands 
back the tools of a peon. Then he let’s 
me have it “Now, old S & S—Chop! 
Chop!” END 
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by Major P. H. Millichap 
USMC 


new and more destructive rocket 
A launcher, M-20, with a 3.5 
inch bore, will be issued to 
Marine units as a replacement for the 
smaller 2.36 inch launcher, M9A1. The 
M-20 and its rocket ammunition have 
been in development by Army Ordnance 
for the past several years and are pres- 
ently designed to meet the needs for 
a weapon with which the infantry 
can successfully match the larger, 
heavier armored tanks now in use. 
This new launcher, using M-28 high 
explosive, anti-tank rockets, will have 
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an effective range of 300 yards and a 
maximum range of 900 yards. 

These ranges are twice as long as 
those of the 2.36 inch rocket, and 


have considerable more penetrating 
effect. Infantrymen will welcome this 
new weapon which promises them both 
mobility and a wallop equal to that of 
high velocity anti-tank artillery. 

The old 2.36 inch launcher (bazooka) 
was sometimes compared to the sling- 
shot David employed to kill the Philis- 
tine giant, Goliath, in its effectiveness 
against enemy tanks. If this is true, 
the M-20 might be considered the “big 
stick” which infantry units need to 
combat a literal giant of the battle- 
fields—the heavily armored tank. While 
the Marines were successful in the use 
of the 2.36 inch rocket against Jap- 
anese tanks, where a hit meant a 
damaged or destroyed tank, soldiers 
used it with less success against Italian 
armor and found the heavier armored 
German tanks almost impervious to 
its effects. 

What is the magic of this modern 
slingshot that enables its missles to 
pierce the tough armored hides of 
tanks and pillboxes, and destroy the 
enemy inside? The uninitiated are un- 
decided, or attribute it to the” high 
velocity of the rocket. This is not true, 
although high velocity projectiles are 
one of the prime requisites in anti- 
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tank weapons. However, in the case of 
the anti-tank rocket, a terrific pene- 
trating power is the direct result of 
a shaped explosive charge in the rocket 
head. A false nose, or ogive allows 
the charge to explode some six to 
eight inches from the point of impact. 
This fact, plus the shape of the explo- 
sive charge, concentrates the full force 
of the rocket’s power into a small area 
which blows straight ahead. 

Such a punch is so strong that it 
literally “melts” steel and crumbles 
concrete. The defensive material is 
turned into small projectiles and driven 
ahead of the explosion, destroying the 
very personnel it was designed to pro- 
tect. Shaped charges have also been 
successfully used in anti-tank grenades 
and demolition charges. 

The first 2.36 inch rocket launcher 
to be used extensively was the M1AI, 
a one-piece, fixed steel tube whose pro- 
jectiles were fired by an_ electrical 
impulse supplied from dry cell 
batteries. Due to its excessive length, 
an inconvenience in carrying, and the 
fact that the batteries failed at the 
slightest provocation, the M1A1 launch- 
er was never a popular weapon. It's 
crude metal sights were inaccurate 
and difficult to use, causing most gun- 
ners to depend on “Kentucky windage” 
when laying their weapon on a target. 

Improved versions, the M-9 and M9A1 
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were more practical weapons, fitted 
together in two sections that could be 
re-assembled quickly to half their firing 
length for greater ease in carrying. They 
boasted reflecting sights and magneto 
firing systems, doing away with the 
troublesome dry cell batteries. The 
M-18 was a model similar to the M9A1 
series, with the exception of the barrel 
tube and several other components 
which were made of aluminum instead 
of steel. This reduced the weight of the 
weapon from 16 pounds to a little over 
ten pounds. However, these launchers 
never went into large scale production 
and none were issued to Marines. The 
need for a more powerful anti-tank 


In the prone position a monopod and 
bipod can be used to turn the M-20 
into a rock-steady sighting platform 


rocket and launcher became evident. 

Both the M9AI1, the launcher now 
in use, and the M-20, are two-piece, 
electrically fired, smooth bore weapons 
of the open-tube type. The M-20 is 
60 inches in length and weighs slightly 
less than 15 pounds, actually one 
pound less than the smaller launcher 
now being used by the Marine Corps. 
While the M-20 has several added 
parts, its light weight is due to the 
fact that its barrel and many com- 
ponent parts are made of aluminum. 
The two sections of the barrel may 
also be uncoupled and folded side by 
side to facilitate carrying. 

A folding type bipod on the muzzle 








section of the barrel, and an adjust- 
able monopod (or third leg) just in 
front of the shoulder stock gives the 
M-20 a rock-steady sighting platform 
when used in the prone position, or 
from a foxhole and slit trench. When 
not in use the bipod can be folded 
under the barrel and held in that posi- 
tion by spring actuated leg locks. 
At the rear of the barrel, near the 
loading end, are two electric contact 
springs. The bare end of the blue 
wire, attached to the rocket and stored 
in its tail, may be attached to either 
spring to complete the electrical firing 
circuit to the trigger. The firing mech- 
anism identical with that now used on 
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THE NEW BAZOOKA (cont.) 


the M9A1 and M18-2.36 inch launchers 
has an ingenous device, housed within 
the trigger grips. It consists of a 
trigger, magneto and safety mecha- 
nism. When the trigger is pulled it 
rocks an armature floating inside a 
small coil between two magnets, thus 
generating enough current to fire the 
rocket. Unlike the dry cell batteries of 
early launchers, this system has proved 
very satisfactory under all test con- 
ditions. 

In launching the rockets there is very 
little recoil, since the propulsion is 
accomplished by the jet action of the 
rocket and does not depend upon pres- 
sure built up in the tube. This is the 
main reason why rocket launching 
tubes can be built so lightly. Sturdi- 
ness to withstand normal treatment 
without becoming dented is the only 
strength requirement. Since most of 
the gases are blown out the rear end 
of the tube, with terrific force, it is 
imperative that great care be used to 
see that personnel and inflammable 
material are kept at least 25 yards be- 
hind the gunner. 

The loader, who must load the rocket 
from the rear, should make it a respon- 
sibility to check on this precaution be- 
fore giving the gunner a ready-to-fire 
signal. 

A bell-shaped muzzle flash deflector 
serves to deflect particles of unburned 
rocket propellant which may otherwise 





Tests have proved the M-20 capable 
of achieving considerable penetration 
at longer ranges than the older M9A1 


blow back on the gunner and cause 
uncomfortable burns. Many Marines 
will remember this shower of particles 
that used to follow every shot from 
some of the early launchers. Several 
methods were used to protect the gun- 
ner—from face shields and gloves to a 
wire screen flange on the muzzle. None 
were too effective. 

At the present time two types of 
ammunition are available for the M-20 


—anti-tank and practice. The high ex- 
plosive anti-tank rocket, M-28 and 
practice rocket, M-29, both use the 


same rocket motor. The only difference 
in the two projectiles is the absence of 
a highly potent, shaped charge in the 
practice rocket. 

The “motor” of the 3.5 inch rocket 
consists of a metal tube which houses 
the propellant and igniter charge, and 
to which the fin assembly is attached. 
The propelling charge consists of 12 
sticks of rocket powder, each about the 
size of a lead pencil. Technically it is 
known as M-7 rocket propellant. Firing 
of this rocket is limited to temperatures 
between +120°F and -40 F since above 
this higher temperature the propellant 
becomes softened and below the lower 
temperature it becomes more difficult 
to ignite. 

To ignite this rocket propellant a 
small charge of black powder with an 
electric squib—a very mild version of 
an electric blasting cap—is assembled 
in the forward end of the motor. When 
the trigger is pulled, the magneto gives 






off an electric impulse which in turn 
sparks the squib and ignites the black 
powder. The resulting flash fires the 
propellant which drives the rocket from 
the tube with a muzzle velocity of ap- 
proximately 350 feet a second. 

Before a rocket is loaded into the 
launcher, it is partially armed by re- 
moving the safety band which passes 
around the ejection pin. This pin pre- 
vents any movement of the firing mech- 
anism which might cause accidental 
discharge during shipping and loading. 
The rocket somewhat along the same 
line as a mortar projectile, does not 
become fully armed until it leaves the 
tube and the spring loaded ejection pin 
is thrown clear of the missile. This 
pin is known as a “bore rider.” 

The rocket fuze M404, which deton- 
ates the rocket upon impact “functions 
very well upon grazing impact, in 
water, or on contact with soft ground. 
While it will not detonate the rocket 
upon contact with twigs and leaves, 
it functions satisfactorily when the im- 
pact is either on the nose or side 
against more resistant objects. 

The M-20 launcher and the M-28 
rocket have been accepted after comple- 
tion of exhausive tests by Army Ord- 
nance, Army Field Forces, and the Ma- 
rine Corps. Current Marine Corps re- 
quirements have been included in pres- 
ent Army production orders. This 
weapon promises to furnish more mo- 
bility and greater protection against 
tanks for front line units. END 
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There may be some way to cross 
cigarette tobacco with Old Doc 
Snake-oil’s Patented Pain Killer— 
but we never learned the trick. 
We’re tobacco men, not medicine 
men. Old Gold cures just one thing: 
the world’s best tobacco. If smok- 
ing pleasure is good enough for 
you, light an Old Gold . . . today. 
Smooth! Mild! Mellow! Good! We 
learned how to make ’em that way 
from nearly 200 years of honest 
tobacco craftsmanship. 
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LAS! COMPANY 


by Sgt. Harry Polete 


eck Staff Writer 


Charlottesville Marine 


Reserves flex their 


muscles in preparation 


for Summer training 
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Photos by Sgt. J. W. Richardson 


HE Organized Marine Reserve 

has often been called the strong 

right arm of the peacetime 
Marine Corps. “E" Company, 5th In- 
fantry Battalion, USMCR, at Char- 
lottesville, Va., is one of the topnotch 
Reserve organizations which exemplify 
this statement. 

A short time ago Leatherneck 
journeyed to Charlottesville to witness 
a company-in-the-attack problem by 
this unit. 

The problem was no novelty for the 
veterans in the company, but the blank 
ammunition and various types of pyro- 
technics made it an exciting adventure 
for the newer men. Captain B. W. 
Miller one of the company officers 
explained that the problem was designed 
to give the public a good show and 


‘© 


provide tactical training for the com- 
pany as a unit. 

Amid the chattering of “enemy” ma- 
chine guns defending the assaulted hill, 
could be heard the boom of a shotgun 
which represented artillery fire. Two 
platoons advanced to the base of the 
hill by fire and movement, while the 
third. platoon pulled a flanking attack 
from the woods on the right of the hill. 
The enemy was driven from their pre- 
pared positions by a series of flanking 
attacks, with a base of fire built up by 
the second platoon. 

We have never seen more furious 
charging. Twice the battle had to be 
called off while all hands extinguished 
a grass fire started by parachute flares 
and colored smoke grenades. The vis- 
itors were in a holiday spirit, but for 
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These are the men from Easy Company. 
Frank M. Soltys, USMC, (and I-I sergeant major) claims 


the Marines it was extremely difficult to 
keep in mind all the things they had 
been taught and briefed about the prob- 
lem. 

Captain George E. Wire, Jr., execu- 
tive officer of the company, pinch-hit- 
ting for Major Charles H. Kauffman as 
company commander, told us that about 
98 per cent of the company had been 
present for the problem. This was a 
good showing, and the enthusiasm of the 
men participating in the simulated at- 
tack was duplicated by the large crowd 
of proud spectators who turned out to 
see their own Company “E,” Sth Infan- 
try Battalion snap in for ..eir Summer 
training period at Camp Lejeune this 
year. 

The whole city seems to have been 
captivated by the interest these Marine 
Reserves are manifesting, and the loyal 
support the men give their country. 
It is not unusual to find many people 
stopping to watch them in the evenings 
as they march up and down the streets 
of the city. The newspapers and radio 
are generous with favorable reports 
and comments. 

Many of the officers and men drive 
over from Waynesboro, 35 miles dis- 
tant, each week to the meetings. Cap- 
tain Adrain L. Wise, communications 
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Even the small fry were interested— 
especially in the weapons display 
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Master Sergeant 


officer, comes from Orange and drives 
the 30 miles, bringing with him prac- 
tically the entire communications sec- 
tion which he has recruited in that 
area. 

All of the officers except one are 
either University of Virginia faculty 
members or students. Some 110 men 
from the company are attending the 


that they are the best in the Reserve Corps. 
at this first annual field problem reached 98 per cent 









Attendance 


university, and 74 others are actively en- 
rolled with the Marine Corps Institute. 

Presently the company is at its top 
authorized strength of 253 men. About 
75 of the men are veterans of the war- 
time armed services and provide a 
solid core gf experience for the com- 
pany’s training staff. The company’s 
first sergeant, R. S. Southworth, is a 
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| A “pre-battle’’ conference is held by officers and NCOs Enemy" machine-gunners, whose mission was to to deine the 
of the company—most of whom are veterans of war service hill against Easy Company, get ‘‘shot’’ at from the rear 








former chief petty officer, and a num- 
! ber of its members are former Army 
men. The unit's medical officer, Lieu- 
tenant (jg) Cary N. Noon, USNR and 
the five medical corpsmen are combat 
veterans, most of whom served with 
the Marines during World War II 
Captain A. Sawyer, USMC, Inspec- 











| tor Instructor for the company, com- 
i bines plenty of combat experience with ? 4 , 
n 
a reputation of being one of the best Returning from their field exercises, Easy Company marches along the same 
street on which they hold close order drill, due to the lack of an armory 


instructors at the Marine Corps Schools, 

Quantico, where he served before com- 

ing to Charlottesville. - 
Meetings are scheduled two nights a 

week. On Tuesdays the 3rd Platoon, 





consisting of university students (with a 
scholastic activities on Wednesday) a. . 

; : : , = rrr perv 
gathers for weekly training periods. The + Ga < b = _— 
remainder of the company meets on E 
Wednesday nights. Attendance is usu- ah) 


ally 100 per cent of each group at their 
respective meetings. 

One of the greatest needs of this 
enthusiastic company of Reserve Mar- 
ines at the present time is adequate 
armory facilities. Although their wea- ror 
pons and other training gear are new, nee 





or in top working order, training space 0 het uate ae Ps : arg 
for these Reserves is at a minimum. ee Ss ay “e * 
The Director of Reserves at Headquar- = = . te” 

ters is working toward the alleviation ¥ ‘eo ' ih Lae 
of this cramped condition. The muscles 5 
of the Corps’ strong right arm must be ” 
flexed continually, and kept fit to do Captain Alex H. Sawyer, II officer, gave a creditable lecture, despite 
battle if the need arises. END expectant father worries. It was a girl—born at the height of the attack 
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SPIDER HUNT 


[continued from page 2 3] 






spider hole on their stomachs—lest an 
enemy rifleman further to the rear or 
flank surprise them. Once over the 
spider hole, Ski pulled the pin of a 
hand grenade and with one quick 
move, opened the lid and tossed the 
grenade into the hole. The spider 
hole was no more. Chicken said: 
“That's what’s known as blowin’ your 
lid.” 
Just then, another burst of fire was : r 

heard from the right flank, behind Gus’ 

squad. The pattern was now clear: FOR THAT LOOKING GLASS WT - WINE 
the unit under fire was not in a good 
he position to knock out the enemy LANOLIZE YOUR SHOES WITH 


ar “spider’—another unit on the enemy 


flank could better maneuver in behind 
the hinge, as Ski had just done, and 
with comparative ease destroy the 
enemy. These tactics were simple—ob- 
vious perhaps—but most important— 


effective. Corp. Braydon, the 2d squad - 
BOOT POLISH (Gig 
9o 


leader, was quick to recognize the 
Product of Knomark Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. \ 90° en “A 












necessary tactics and immediately 
moved out with a fire team to destroy 
the new source of trouble. Again, by 
approaching from the blind side, the 
position was demolished. 

Slow, costly work. Seldom could the 
enemy be located until they announced 
themselves with a round or burst of 
fire. Usually, this announcement 
claimed a Marine casualty. But then, 
employing the tactics which had worked 
so well for Ski, the enemy holes were 
systematically sealed. As the platoon 
worked at its dangerous task, it became 
easier to identify the spider holes be- 
ne fore the enemy divulged its presence. 
ry The S-2 estimate of 15 enemy on 
Icicle was quite accurate. By dark, 12 
spider holes had been destroyed and 
a sketch had been found which indi- 
cated that 12 was the total. Enemy 
communication equipment was found— 
confirming the Old Man's suspicion 
that the enemy was spotting artillery 
fire from the island. While achieving 
excellent coverage of the island, the 
LCI(G) had not destroyed any of the 
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the three LCVPs to return to the main Mod beautiful jewele 
island, Filbert, the platoon Sinatra Sradoue aman 
sang (to the tune of the Marine Corps ATCO eit Veaons SERVING THE SERVICE SINCE 1918 






hymn): — GIFTS etc. on CON- ] 
“From the halls of Mont-e-zu-ma, YONIENT TERMS IF DE. Pee on MON ST. 
to the shores of I-ci-cle . . .” END jo? GSRAD'S—on your werd. 2,N. Y. 
























MARINE 
CORPS 


CHANGES 


Marine Corps Special Orders 
95-49 
to 
Marine Corps Special. Orders 
#123-49 





Leatherneck is reinstating a one-time 
popular feature of the magazine. Each 
month we will publish names of the first 
three pay grade personnel transferred by 
Marine Corps Special Orders. We will 
print as many as space permits. These 
columns will list both the old and new 
duty stations. When practicable, other pay 
grades will be added. 

Leatherneck will also carry a list of pro- 
motions, at various intervals, according to 
SSN and duty station. These revived 
features are intended primarily to provide 
information whereby Marines may main- 
tain a closer contact with these two im- 
portant phases of the Corps. 


PEARSON, JOSEPH B., TSgt. (542) fr MCS Quantico 
to MB ion = duins . 
HUNTER, ROBERT D., SSgt. (735) fr HQBa HQMC 
Wash Der. 
MATS. ALVAH L.. SSgt, (275) fr IstMarDiv Pendleton 
to MCRDep PI duins 14th Cl Recruiters’Scol. 
) fr i Pendleton 
“1 Recruiters’ S-ol. 
. MSgt, (017) ry FMFPac to MCS 
MARTIN, ee, V., MSgt, (060) fr FMFPac to MB 
STURGEON. LESTER J., MSet, (060) fr FMFPsc to 
BROWN, CLEO Fsiset (747) fr MCAS Quantico to 


MCAS 
HAYES, WINFORD .. MSat, (911) fr MCAS Quantico 


to MCAS 
HUBER, DAVID W., MSqt, (911) fr MCAS Quant 
to MCAS Toro. - 
MAYHEW. JAMES A.. — 747/770) fr MCAS 
teo -. MCAS 
MeM Fry é » MSat. Mite) fr MCAS Quantico 


As 
Pporow. MicHtAL ‘ MSat, (747) fr MCAS Quantico 


TEAGUE, BOYD DT. Msa. (756/770) fr MCAS Quan- 
WOLCEAK, VICTOR a Maden (819) fr Quantico to 


MCAS 

BECK, KENNETH R.. TSet, (770) fr MCAS ico 
= oe . Quant 

MILLER, CARL R.. TSat. (819) fr MCAS Quantico to 
NEW, JOHN EK. (147) fe MCAS teo 

+n auate & 


MCAS 

NICHOLSON, WESSIE L.. TSgt. (747) fr MCAS Quan- 
tice to MCAS Ei 

WOODLOCK, JACK A TSet, (747) fr MCAS Quantico 


to . 
ZkIS, oe 4. TSgt. (826) fr MCAS Quantico to 
TINNEY, mre} > a SSat. (911) fr MCAS Quantico to 


MATTHEWS. JETER R.. MSet. sean fr MCAS Quan- 
tieo to MCAS Cherry ? 
MAXIMIN, WILLIAM K., MSet. (555) fr MCAS Quan- 
PITTMAN, wack ar Snee z 
r (770) fr MCAS Quan 
SCARBORO. DON. ye aie 
» Sat. (64/770) fr MCAS 
to MCAS Cherry Point. -” 
VEACH, er a a, (or fr MCAS Quantico to 
vaneen, Say, ©. rhe a fr MCAS Quantico 
° 
BECHMAN. IVAN D.. a — fr MCAS Quantico 


to CAS *oint. 

CAVETT, WALLACE E., That ena (490 fr MCAS 

FRANCIS, CHARLES P ymet. a. ‘* MCAS Quan- 
tlee to MCAS Cherry lot : 

JONES, ROBERT M.. bY i. MCAS Quantico 


“herry Point 
LUND, LLOYD L., TSet. i fr MCAS Quantico 
t 


int. 
SHULTZ. JAMES S.. TSat, tom fr MC. 
to “. r AS Quantico 


t. 
TAYLOR. ANDREW T Lis J om fr MCAS Quant 
te MCAS Gut -” 


GURMEEE, SONH A, Stet. em & MCAS Gun- 
theo to MCAS Cherry Point. 


HUFF, EDGAR R.. M (812) fr MB Lejeune to MB 
MARRERO JUAN. iSet; (060) fr MB Lejeune to 


M PI. 
DRUCKERY. ALBERT .. Jr, SSet. (740) fr HQ 
JENKINS, CHARLES H., MSgt, (791) fr 2dMarDiv 

Lejeune to MCKDep Fi. 

SMITH, A HUR D.. MSat, (791) fr MCRDep PI to 
GOODMAN, “W" “C". TSat. (060) fr MCRDep PI to 
KEE, ROY L., ” (060) fr MCRDep PI to MB 


McELVEEN, PRESTON W., SSat, (060) fr MCRDep PI 
to MB Lejuene. 

STANLEY, LEONARD B., SSgt. (060) fr MCRDep PI 
to MB Lejeune. 

CALLAHAN, HOWARD*/ L., (622) fr HQRa 
HQMC WashDC to MB NAS Pensacola Fla. 

SCUNGIO, ‘OMAS V., Tht. (878) fr Bw ~ El Toro 

QMC Washi’ FFT Batavia, Java. 
pene, JAMES, SSgt. (604) fr ist Staribie Pendle- 


to Quantico. 

GRivertH | ELMER W., Jr.. SSet. (604) fr istMarDiv 
Pendicton to MCS Quantico. 

GROENEWALD, WILLIAM H., SSat. (604) fr istMar- 
Diy Pendleton to MCS Quantico. 

HARDY. MILTON 0O., SSgt. (604) fr istMarDiv Pen- 


dleton M Quant 
MUNTER — P.. Sia. (604) fr istMarDiv Pen- 
dieton ico. 
MORGAN, RICHARD F., . (607) fr IstMarDiv to 
ics ico. 


WAGHER. FRANK C., Jr.. SSat. (604) fr istMarDiv 
to MCS Quantico. 
waewes, —— a SSgt, (604) fr istMarDiv Pendle- 
to MCS Quant 
WICHA, JACK a. SSat. (604) fr istMarDiv Pendicton 
ico. 


to tico. 
ALLEN, WILLIAM 8., (060) fr MB Pendleton to 
CS Quantico. 
CLINE, JAMES, os TSgt. (819) fr MB Pendleton to 
"tl 


CHERO, IRVIN, MSgt, (584) fr HQRn HQ@MC WashDC 
to MB NB Key West 
CRUMB, — V.. MSgt. (812) ff MB NB Phila 


t 
PARKER, LYMAN 0O., SSet, (504) MN NB Phila to 
LANIER, —— Mgt, (060) fr MCRDep PI to MCS 


summa * WILLIAM A.. MSgt. (060) fr MCS Quan- 
tico to MB NPP Indian Head. Md. 

NENADAL, FRANK, TSat. (747) fr MCAS Quantico 
to MCAS ¢ Point. 

PEIFFER, EUGENE, Mat. (819) fr MCDS Barstow 
Calif to MB Pendleton 

STILES, OTTO G., MSat, (584) fr os. NAS Alameda 
Calif to HeBa HiQmMc 

ALBRITTON, FRED L.. (ooo fr MB NPF 
Indian Head. Md to MCS Quantico. 

CROWLEY, JOSEPH J.. T&at. (501) fr MB NAS Jack- 
son Fla to Ry; Lejeune. 

DANNER, {THERON 8.. i ad fr MB NMD York- 


own. Va to HQ 
HARNAGE. FLOYD rlest) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 


jeune to MB 
TART, MANGRUM H.. TSat. (060) fr 2dMarDiv to 
Bo HOMC W. . 
ee, ° ILLIAM R., TSat. (344) fr MB NBChasn 


MB ———. 
BELL, cLirroRD SSat. (641) fr MB NTC Great 
™m to MB Pendiecton duins TpElec- 


BOYLE, CHARLES M., SSgt, 821 ) #. MB NOTS In- 
yokern, Calif to MB Lejeune duins EniCierical- 


CARDOZA, O8CAR, SSat. (766) fr ItMarDiv ‘Pendleton 
to 

McKINLEY, WILLIAM E.. past. (573) fr wcDs San- 
Fran to a rw 

MOTT, RICHARD D. "saat (735) ff MB NDB NB 

TOMPKINS. JOSEPH P.. MSat, (813) fr MCS Quan- 

FLANAGAN, EUGENR, i. Me. (813) fr MB Le- 

CORNELIUS, JOE M. Mit. sia) fr FMFLant to 

URBANIAK, JOSErH T.. MSat, (584) fr 2dMarDiv 

MORTON, DONALD J., MSet. (622) fr HaBn HQMC 

to MB S Pensacola. 
CONANT, ROBERT M., TSat. (507) fr 24MerDiv Le- 
LT “11thEngBn USMCR Fort Me- 


Baltimore, Md. 
HUDSON, H AN D.. TSat. (8382) fr ShMCRD 


to 2dMarDiv 
TEDROW. PAUL L. TSat, (822) fr cs Qvantica 
USMCR 


to I-I lithEngrBa McHenry. 
Baltimore, Md. 
ATKINSON, HORACE E., TSgt, (337) fr MCRDep PI 
BEECHAM, berg d., SSet. (127) fr MB Pendleton to 


CA 

THOMAS, AMES. A "Saat. (501) fr MCRDep PI to 
MB NAS Siemon is, Tenn. 

COOK, BILL, SSgt. (507) fr S&hMCRD WashDC to 
to 2dMarDiv Lejuene. 

RICHMOND. ALVIN a. SSat. (745) fr MD USS 

RAL SEA Mcs ico. 

HART. ARCHIE C., Miet. (555) fr MCAS Cherry 

Point to MCAS Quantico. 

McGARRY, GEORGE E.. MSat. (911) fr MCAS 
: Point to MCAS Fi Toro. 

NOTCH, JOSEPH Shee MSat. (747) fr MCAS Cherry 


Point 
MEHALECHKO, “CHARLES. e. (747) fe MCAS 
Cherry Point to MCAS Toro. 

BUCZEK, WALTER A.. ae. rat) fr MCAS Cherry 

Point to MCAS Toro. 
CRIBB, CLARENCE ( set (684) fr MCAS Cherry 


te MC. El Toro. 
STOVER. BUFORD ae (747) fr MCAS Cherry Point 
RAR, ERNEST J. MRet, (747) fr MCAS Cherry Point 
El Toro. 





to MCA 

STOUT. JAMES 2. TSet. (060) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCAS El Toro. 

BUTLER, Pere J ay Add fr MCAS El Toro 

WALKOWSKI. WILLIAM 5&.. Miset. (620) fr MCAS 
El Toro to MCAS Cherry Point. 

SEER, RUPERT, MSgt. (747) fr MCAS El Toro 

0 MCAS Cherry Poin 


it. 
NOEL, RU ‘SSELL A., TSat. (685) fr MCAS El Toro 
to MCAS Cherry Point. 


7, ~~ | 


HOOVER, WALTER, TSgt. (684) fr MCAS Ei Toro 


to MCAS 
. o., (060) fr MCAS El Toro 
te MCAS 
SHOUSE, “aa L.. (747) fr MCAS El Toro 
PERSHING, oe y c., (147) fr MCAS El Toro 
to 
RODEN, HOWARD H., (747) fr MCAS El Toro 
to MCAS 


HAND, JOHN C., TSgt, (892) fr MCAS El Toro 
to MCAS Cherry Point. 

HECK, HARRY L., TSst. (747) fr MCAS El Toro 

SSet. (060) fr MCAS El 


to MCAS Cherry Point. 

TUSA, JOE N., TSet. (813) fr FMFLant to DP San- 

WHITE, Davip O., SSet, (014) fr CRD Chicago to 

CARRICK. CHARLES F., SSet, (813) fr MCS 
to ‘ 

WESTFA i, PHILIP R. MSt. (639) fr MB NB Long 
arDiv 

MARTIN, BOENTON ~ MSgt. (543) lstMarDiv 


fr 
HqaBa HQMC WashDC. 
SILVA, —— r MSgt, (060) fr MCAS Cherry 


t to MCAS El 

DENTON, FRANK. MSat. bet. (067) fr FMFLant NB 
WARD, EVANS, xB, Susie, (006) fe FMPLant NB Nor- 
DORMAN, VEDWARD L., TSet. (583) fr MCDS Nor- 
KRESS, SPENCER RD. . (639) fr MCS Quantico 
McCRANER. JAMES N., TSt. (879) fr MAD NATTC 

Mem Tenn to MB Pendicton duins 

rmans Course. 

S.. TSet. (097) fr MCS 
MB Pendleton duins Tp-Elec- 
NEU BURGER.” WILLIAM R., TSet (501) fr AeBa 

HQMC WashDC to MB NAD 
CONNEEN, FRANCIS @ * ese) fr HaBa 
H WashDC to MB NB Long Beach. 


Calif. 
REID, LAWRENCE a BSet. (056) fr MB NOB Gtmo 
ar 
ROSS, KARR. SSat. (501) fr MB NAD NOLa to 
Ha Ba HQMC WashDC. 
NANTY. FRED. 1 Set, (639) fr MhMCRD to MCS 
DAVIDSON, ARTHUR J.. MS«t. (639) fr MCDS San- 
to 13th MCRD 
BUQUET. JOSE B.. TSat. (639) fr MB Lejeune 
to NSB NewLon. 
BRYANT. ‘GEORGE C., SSgt, (735) fr MB Lejeune 
o MCS Quantico. 
BEACH, FRANK D.. TSat. (639) fr 13thMCRD Seat! 
BAK, JOSEPH P. SSet. (639) fr MB NSB NewLon 
oO 
CLARK, JOHN s, Seat (639) fr HeBa HQMCc 
EVANS, EDWARD a SSat. (561) fr HaBa HQMC 
WashDC M 
WITASICK, BERNARD E. SSgt. (745) fr MB NTC 
Lakes, 1 Ma USS MIDWAY. 
KELLY, PAUL A. Mase. “oor) fr MB Lejeune 
TAYLOR, UDE S.. MSat, (584) fr 12thMCRD 
to istMarDiv Pendicton. 
BOND, HARLAND a MSet, (584) fr FMFPac to 
FREEMAN. WILTON K., MSst, (582) fr FMFPac to 
GOBER. GRADY T., TSst, (582) fr FMFPac to 
McGINNIS. EUGENE J., SSet. (582) fr FMFPac to 
SERD Atlan Ga. 
RUDNICK, SAM, MSgt. (582) fr FMFPac to CRD 


KOCHAN, JOHN A.. MSgt, (337) fr MB Pendleton 


Rar- 
GUSTAFSEN, —_ 
_— 


M 
eee 34 A.. SSet, (879) fr MB Pendle- 
MCAS Cherry it. 
MILLER, “HAROLD c.. M ie (639) fr MCDS San- 
Fran HeBa HO w 


to 
MUSGROVE. ROY. (sad) fr MCS Quantico to 
LYONS, ss 2. wa (039) fr MCRDep PI 
HAMPTON, “WARREN Ed EB. Jr.. MSat. (685) fr MCAS 
Cherry Poin El Toro vVMR- 


by to MCAS El Yer 
DAVEY, JOHN E.. MSat. (rer (ete) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCAS Ei FFT VMR-353. 
MYERS, WILLIAM J. Jr.. (747/770) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCAS Toro FFT VMR-352. 
WELKER. 4. 747/770) fr MCAS 
Point to MCAS Toro FFT VMR- 


Fl FFT -352. 
CARLSON.” HARLAND C.. SSat. (747) fr MCAS 
Cherry Point to MCAS El Toro FFT VMR- 


352. 

WAY. MAX E.. MSgt, (555) fr MCAS El Toro to 
VMR-352. 

a MARTIN I. Jr.. TSat, (747/770) fr 
c 


io VMR- 
STUART, WILLIAM J., TSgt, (747/770) fr MCAS El 
Toro to VMR-352. 
DUNSMORE, LUTHER J.. SSgt, (555) fr MCAS El 
Toro to VMR-352. 
FLORCZYK, EDWARD B., MSet. (511) fr MCRDep 
MB NS Annapolis. 


to L 
LAMIROY, WARNER A.. MSat. (501) fr 2dMarDiv 
to MB NGF WashDC. 
THOMAS, as | E.. MSgt. (584) fr MCAS. El 
Toro VMF -218. 
MILLHOUSE, WARD O.; MSat, (584) fr 9thMCRD 
Ch Ti to MCS Quantico. ‘ 
McLUCAS, HENRY L.. MSat. (501) fr HaBn HQMC 
‘WashDC to MB Lejeune. 
HAWLIK, JUSTIN C. Jr., TSgt. (747/770) fr MCAS 
Cherry Point to MCAS El Toro FFT VMR- 





> ei ae = fo OOe!.hUcrhlUrhlUrhlhUr 








mcs 


mcs 
-Elec 


AyBa 
HqBa 
teach. 


ac to 








. Quan 
JOHNSON, HAROLD J.” SSat, * cee) fr NERD Phila 
to MB 15thNavDis Balboa, 
BENNETT, . ALLEN Al S8gt, (528) fr MCAS El Toro 
yMF-218 
NELSON, “LAWRENCE H.. Sse. (686) fr MCAS 
Point to VMF-2 
I, SSet, (747) fr MCAS Cherry 


—e-, Bat, OS (747) fr MCAS Quan- 
to R-352. 

HALL, RICHARD si SSaet. (oot x MAD MARTC 
NAS . MCS Quant 
FERGUSON, TILDON, oe, 745) fr MAD MARTC 

. v. MCS Quant 
NELSON, STEVEVHEN, Se ‘Sset, ieee fr MAD MARTC 
TAUGE, EDWIN Ss 8a, (8 “a fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
to Lakes, 111. 
CONE, = - ¥ Db , (ses) fr MCDS Norva to 
nk HQMec ashDc. 
COLE, cm G., oan <=) fr MCAS El Toro to 
BALLINGER. VAUGHAN. G., MS¢t, (060) fr MCAS 





El o MCAS t. 
MANEMANN, ANTHONY H., MSgt. (684) fr MCAS 
Toro to MCAS ¢€ Point. 

ROWLEY, THEODORE. MSgt. (747) fr MCAS El 


Toro Point. 
woop, . a enn. t= fr MCAS El Toro 
to 
EKLUND, GROFFREY E.. MSgt, (747) fr MCAS El 
MCAS Cherry loi 


ic. int. 
SAYRE, oscan’ D. Jr., TSgt, (826) fr MCAS El 
to MCAS Cherry I 

CUNNINGHAM, FRANCIS C., TSat, (911) fr MCAS 
El Toro to MCAS Cherry it. 

STILL, RALPH W., TSgt. (747) fr MCAS El Toro 
to MCAS Cherry Point. 

STAMATS, WILLIAM E., TSgt. (813) fr MCAS El 


te MCAS omy Point. 
CAYCE, ROBERT D. Jr. SSat. —_ fr MCAS El 
to MCAS © | 


Toro 
RAY, ORIE A., SSat. (747) fr MCAS El Toro to 
¥ ‘herry Point. 
MADDEN, ELBERT K., MSgt. (686) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCAS El Toro FFT VMK- 


"olin 
SIMONSON, STANLEY W.. TSat. (528) fr MCAN 
Cherry Point to MCAS El Toro FFT VMK- 


352. 
MONTREES, DOMONICK W., . (747) fr MCAS 
Cherry Point to MCAS Toro FFT VMR- 
YEARSON, JAMES A 


stn. 747) i tee Cherry 
*oint ane meas for F R-352. 
FLANNAGAN, on Sr, ind iy Mas Cherry 
4A sca: El Toro FFT VMR- 
FLANAGAN, JAMES aC. SSst. (747) fr MCAS 
Cherry Point to MCAS El Toro FFT VMK- 


352. 
NOVAK, FRANK G.. MSgt. (747) fr MCAS Cherry 
to MCAS El . 

COOK, EUGENE G., TSgt, (813) fr MCAS Cherry 

to MCAS El Toro. 
HONSE, JOHN P.. Toe, (747) fe MCAS Cherry Point 
to MCAS Toro. 
CAPOZZOLI, JOHN « § dr.. TSet. (893) fr MCAS 
Cherry loint to MCAS El Toro. 
RUCKER, be‘! J., TSat, (649) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
to Pendleton duins TpElecCourse. 
ROSE, RIC HARD La SSet. (622) fr Hain HQMC 
Pendleton. 


Fash DC MB 
KENDRICK. STANLEY B., MSxt, (060) fr 2dMarDiv 
to MB — Yorktown. Va 
ALSWORTH. LESLIE R., SSet. (641) fr 2dMarDiv 
to ets Quantico. 
ERLBECK, JCAS A.. (745) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
t 





jeune to MCS 
HOFFMAN, JOSEPH C.. SSgt. (501) fr 2dMarDiv 
|e to MCS Quantico. 
WHISENHU) — E., SSgt. (812) fr 2dMarDiv 
McS Antico. 
LEMIEUX, CLIFFORD H., MSet. (279) fr MCRDep 
MCRDep PI 


iego to b 
LUTTRELL, ROBERT L.. .- (820) fr ist MarDiv 
! leton to MB NB Brem. 
BAUER, WILLIAM A. Jr., SSat. (667) fr MB NAS 
so Seat! = Ist MarDir Pendleton. 
KLINCK, CLARA NCE TSat, (812) fr IstMarDiv 
vendieton to ‘Vian ‘orpsActy as directed by 


to DP SanFran 
BELFIELD, ALBERT H.. SSet. (641) fr IstMarDiv 
Pendieton to MB Pendleton duins TpElec- 


Course. 
GROW. = C., TSgt, (866) fr MCAS El Toro 
London, Eng. rpt Cin€ Nav ForEast- 


LantMted 
THOMPSON, DU ANE B., SSat. —_ fr MB NNSYd 
Pt Annex Barstow, (Calif. 
GATS, = we 1.. SSet. (060) fr Be Crane, 
VOLLMER. GUSTAVE E.. SSat. (oe) fr MBNAD 
Ind. to MCS Quantico 
CUPLES, EDWARD M.. SSat. ang B fr MB NOB 
idad BWI to MCRDep I 
PRINCE, FRANK W. ..* -. (636) .“ HQ DSF 


to 1 
BRANNEN, SAMUEL B.. Mgt. (060) fr MCRDep 
Pa Lia | NB Bos. 
Ivy, v_ w.. Sak. (Sah /eOm fr MCRDep I'l to 





‘s \ 
SEARCY, —— R.. ine. (636) fr MCRDep Vl 
D'ERRICO, FRANK A.. SSat. (812) fr MCRDep PI 
i to 2dMarDiv Le ‘ 
DUBISKY, FRANK 8., SSgt, (791) fr MB NSB New- 
‘ to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
HANDY, WILLIAM A., SSgt. (102) fr MB NB Brook- 
, to 2dMarDiv 
JARVIS, REDERIK W., . (889) fr MCAS 
Quantico to MCAS ( 


OWENS, MILTON L.. (745) fr SadiarDiv Le- 

HARRIS, WILLIAM c., Tae. qooor tr xB" NB Bos 

BURNS, JOHN L.. Sat, (639) fr MB NB Brem to 

THOMAS, BILL J Tit, (819) fr MB Lejeune to 
"endleton. 


! 
KLEIN. HAROLD G., MSat, (639) f B Lejeune t 
istMarDiv irendicton. “7 a 


ghe: 


VAN HEKKEN, J., TSet, (639) fr MB Le- 


to MB 
HOWE, LLIAM T., TSgt, (735) fr MB Lejeune to 


SIMPKINS, J0sEr'H a TSgt. (581) fr MCDS San- 
‘Lejeune. 


WILBUR, WILLIAM «* SSgt. (017) ff MB NOP 

Indianapolis, to le ‘ 

DE LAP, ig RA 4., TSaet, (288A) fr FMFPac to 

MAUL, JACK, TSat, (337) fr MB Pendleton to Bar- 
Annex Barst & 


stow ow, 

PHILLIPS, _—— A., SSgt. (639) fr MB Lejuene 
to rstow Annex Barstow, © 

BROCK, Ga L., SSat, (607) fr MB NB Phila to 


‘S Quantico. 
BRUMMETT, Wi > H., TSst. Ll fr TTU 


Little iy woe Va. to MCS ae 
ROMANKIL, am TSat. (812) fr Little Creek 
to &dMarviv ‘jeune. 
GEISEL, oi a Lm A fr TTU Little Creek, 


v \ 

NORRIS, MACK. K., SSgt. (735) fr MB Lejeune to 
2dMarDiv “Lejeune ie. 

VHILLIPs, i. r., Ca fr TTU Little 

ROWLEY, PAUL W., TSat, (es) fr TTU Little Creek, 


‘a. “RDep 
HILL, CHARLES C€., TSat. (812) fr MB = Key 
West, Fla. to TTU Little Creek. 
LANIER, wiles H., Tet. — fr MB Wohbe 
t 5 - 


0 ° 
LAY, COPHES, L., TSgt. ai) te MB NAD ad 
TTU Littl Creek, 


Alester, Okla. to 
MURDY, GEORGE D., TSgt, (812) fr MB NTC Great 
lil. to TTU Little Creek, Va. 
UETZ, RICHARD E. Jr., TSet, (812) ff MB NAS 
urst. NJ to TTU Little Creek. Va. 
WILSON, DANtE. bn Ru {fase fr MB NB Bos to 


Litt a. 
ST. DENNIS, Chath os SSgt. (639) fr istMarDiv 
let o Der. 


on 

SHARP, ¥. Jr., SSgt, (745) fr 2dMarDiv 
MUS Quantico. 

BRADEN, outer W., SSet. (745) fr 2dMarDiv to 


& 
: So ir, SSgt. (745) fr 2dMarDiv to 
CS Quantico. 
AKIN, JIM, SSat, (745) fr 2dMarDiv to MCS Quan- 
WILLIAMS, > er S. SSgt. (812) fr 2dMarDiv 


cS Quant 
JURGENSEN, RAYMOND D., SSgt. (745) fr 2dMar- 
vy Lejeune to MCs tico, 
REDMOND, JOE G., SSgt, (812) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
jeune t ico. 
THAIRE, ee SSet. (604) fr 3dMarDiv Le- 
to . . 
PEARCY, WILLIAM J. Jr., SSgt, (745) fr 2dMarDiv 
jeune to MCS tico, 
AMACKER, ROBERT W.. M&gt. (639) fr &h MCRD 
“‘hicago a” HaBa HQMCc ¥ 5 
WEST. CURTIS R.. MSgt, (039) fr MCDS Phila to 
MCRDep PI. 
ARNOLD, CHARLES &., Mgt. (639) fr MCRDep 
Vl to MB Pendleton. 
WHITE, a F., =e (017) fr Me cas El Toro 
QM Center Camp Lee Va duins Bakery 
— Course “oad FFT MCAS Cherry 
FILLO, MANUEL C., TSat. (735) fr MB ‘coum to 
1-1 TthinfBn USMCKR Cleveland, 
WHITTINGHILL. c -. SRT G.. SSat, fas) fr lst- 


MarDiv 
BOLICK, DEWEY M. Jdr., SiSat. gg fr 1stMarDiv 





leton to MCS Quantico. 
BROWN, PHILODOR H., SSgt, (745) fr IstMarDiv 
leton to MCS Quantico. 


THOMAS, LEROY W.. SSgt. (812) fr isMarDiv 
! let Quantico. 

BURKE, WILLIAM “* SSat. ares) fr istMarDiv 

‘on to 

PEDA, ANDREW, Sat. (745) fr ‘Tsi MarDiv Perdle- 
ton to MCS Quantico. 

NEWMAN, HERBERT B.. SSet. (745) fr istMarDiv 
to MCS Quantico. 

ANTHONY, a - C., SSgt. —s fr IstMarDiv Pen- 


a te MCS 
SEYMOU > KENNETH (776) fr IstMarDiv 
hy 1 NAS NO- 


F., SSgt. 
ImhinfBa USMCR MSRTC 


CLINE, HORACE G., MSat, (615) fr MB NI’F Indian- 
\. =“ to 2dMarDiv Le 
HANDEY, ZACK T., TSat. — fr MB NAS Jackson- 
le. Fla to 2dMarDiv Le 
VETTERSON, WALTER E.. TSet, (812) fr MB Lejeune 
t jeune. 
BASTO, IRA G., TSat. = fr MB NMD York- 





town. Va to MB Le ‘ 
LARSEN, CHARLES H., SSaet. (745) fr IstMarDiv 
‘endicton to MCS tico. 
HOFFMAN, ALBERT Fs .- (812) fr IstMarDiv 
Pendieton to Quantico. 
MOONEY, tr R.. Skat. (745) fr IstMarDiv Pendle- 
o MCS Quant 
McSPARIN. WARREN. i (745) fr IstMarDiv Pen- 
on to MCS ico. 
BRANDOW, — 0., SSat. (745) fr istMarDiv 


Pendlet Més Quant 

CAPOFERRI, ANTHONY, ow (337) fr HaBa HQ@MC 
WashDC to 

SUTVHIN, best “7 STs. (337) fr HaBan HQMC 


to 
BENBENEK, MITCHELL J.. SSet. (014) fr HaBn 
HQMC WashDC to 2dMarDiv Lejeune. 
JUDICE, CHARLES L., MSgt. (622) fr 2dMarDiv 


Lejeune to HaBn HQMC WashDC 
RHODES. JAY R.. TSet, ~~ fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
‘ash NGF Wash 


to w 
KING, IRVEN R., TSgt. (812) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 


to MCS ico. 

McINTIRE. ROBERT E.. Mgt. (720) fr MB I’en- 
detton to istMarDiv 1 . 

BRODD. J 2... — (622) fr MB NB Brem 
t "RD 

ALTMAN, CHARLES as “MSgt, (622) fr MCRDep 
PI to 24MarDiv Le 

McCLURE, ROBERT ode. MSgt, (639) fr MB NY 


to 

GAETANI, ALIHONSE t. TSet. (598) fr HaBn 
WashDC De 

TOMEK, STEVHEN J., Msat, (639) fr MB WashDC to 


MB NY Brooklyn. 
DUFFY, MICHAEL T.. Tat, (756) fr MARTC NAS 
Glenview, Ill to MCAS El 
es — “HALL, TSat. (747) fr MARTC 
S Glenview. Ill to MCAS El Toro. 
HUTTO, io H., TSat. HY fr MB Pendleton to 


MarDiv 1 
REVELL. JOHN F.. SSat. (342) fr IstMarDiv Pendle- 
ton to MB Pendleton duins TpElecCourse. 


FROMMAN, HUGO H.. uae. (584) orders 

Diego 5 ) fr MCRDep 
— LLIAM = a (639) orders fr MB 
a, Sree” MSet. (584) fr MD NOP 
DIERICKX, PHIL A., MSgt, (275) fr 

WashDC to IstMarDiv _ os 
RUSH, ee Le MSgt. (812) fr MCRDep PI to 
THOMAS, JAMES na MSat, (622) fr MCRDep Diego 

io MB NB Brem. 
MARTIN, a ee T., TSet, (020) fr MCRDep 
SHREVE, Rwy dr., TSat, (020) fr MCRDep Diego 


8 El Toro, 
SCHNEIDER, GEORGE R.. MSat. (501) ee 
to MCHDep. I 1 duins 


Annex, Loan Calif to 


Lith 

SNYDER, EUGENE W. ree. (501) fr HeBa HQMC 
WashDC » he PL. 

BEAIRSTO, aa (102) fr MB Pendleton 


to Point, 
VETERSON, N, “CHARLES « 0. 5 ine fr MCAS 
Point to HaBn HQMC 
PRITSHETT.” ROBERT b. ‘Tae, — YA MCAS El 

ss Toro to IstMarDiv Pendlet 
WYDICK, JAMES E., TSgt, (801) fr MCAS El Toro 
to MarCorpActy as dir by CG DP Fran. 
CLEMENT, WILLIAM C TSat. p ~ Zl fr MB NY 
} -. bee Lejeune duins EnIClerical- 
Course dmin. 

ROSENWIRTH, RUSSEL W., SSat, (820) fr istMar- 
v I'endieton to MB NAS Quonset RI. 
TYGART, HARO LD D., om (826) fr CRD Chicago, 


1 ro -— Point. 
(812) Rad NRetC NorVa 


i 


I 
ROSA, THOMA a. 
to B Na on’ den 
WALKER, SEWELL E., MSgt, (729) fr 2dMarDiv 
jeune to IstMarDiv leton. 
HALL, FRANK E., Jr., (059) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 


to DQN. 
WOOD, JAMES E., TSgt. (507) fr 2dMarDiv Lejeune 
to IstMarDiv Pendleton. 
BOHNER, JACOB W., TSgt. (137) fr 2dMarDiv Le- 
to TTU Little Creek, 


jeune to Va. 
KAPLON, oo Be TSet. (059) fr 2dMarDiv to 
ANDERSON, KIC —— 2... 2 7, (812) fr 2dMarDiv 


© Hain HQM 

WEIDNER. JOHN P., MSat, (639) fr 4thMCRD Phila 
to 24M v Lejeune. 

QUANN, WILLIAM F., Jr., See. (50T) fr 2dMarDiv 
Lejeune to IstMarDiv 

DOLE, C leis brcaae mas) fr MCRDep Diego to 


GRUVER, sous F., MSat, (639) fr MhMCRD Chicago, 
© MCS Quantico, 
SKINNER, NED 8. Se se fr MCAS Quan- 
tieo to ann QMC Wash 
MeDANIEL- JOUN H., Mast. (584) fr SERD Atlanta, 
to ge RDep 
GASKIN, a ayy 382) fr SERD Atlanta, Ga 


to 
GUSTAFSON, at a W., TSat. (097) fr MB Le- 
jeune to = NTC Great Lakes, I duins 


ElecTechCou 
oa, FRANK = Tet, (639) fr MCDS Phila to 
1-1 “D" Co Tthinfita USMCR(O) or a 0. 
SKARZYNSKI, EDWARD J., TSgt, (735) HqBa 
HQMC to I-I “E" Co GthinfBa "UsMCR 


Harrisburg. Pa. 
GUNTER, JOSEPH M., Jr. SSet, (603) fr MB NAD 
Schumaker, Ark. 
ADKINS, RDWIN A., Jr., SSgt, (735) fr MCRDep 
BROWN, CHARLES C., SSgt, (735) fr MCRDep Diego 


-. F. 

Ghoss, tn ae SSat. (745) fr SRD Dallas, Tex to 
Scr: Vl duins VerAdminCourse. 
JEFFRA, GNA 1US J., SSet, (677) f MB NAS 

tuxent River, Md to2dMarDiv \ 
PAULSON. HOWARD M.. SSet. (622) fr istMarDiv 
Pendieton to HaBn HQMC WashDC. 
BECKER, FRANK, Jr. SSet. (812) fr MD NRetC 
are Island. Calif to er Pendleton. 
WALLACE, ALEXANDER J., MSgt. (747) fr MCAS 
Cherry Voint to MCAS Quantico. 
GODDARD. SHELL C., 7. k (826) fr MCAS Cherry 


Point 

ZUBER, HARRY J., MSet. (747) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point El Toro. 

HAYS, bs ~— et = MSet. (747) fr MCAS Cherry 
Poi 


nt M El Toro. 
SARTIN, HERVIE L.. Jr. MSgt, (747) fr MCAS 
‘ El Toro. 


‘herry Point to MCAS 
CERVIN, MICHAEL V., MSet, (584) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCAS To 


ro. 
CATES, wy D.. TSgt. (878) fr MCAS Cherry 


"oint Quantico. 

HALSURD, RUSSEL E.. TSet. (747) fr MCAS Cherry 
Point to MCAS El Toro. 

SHROCK, GEORGE M.. Tee, (684) fr MCAS Cherry 


Point ‘Ss Toro. 

McLEAN, OTIS D Set. (747) fr MCAS Cherry 
‘oi » b 

HALIA, CHRIST H., SSat, (747) fr MCAS Cherry 
! 4 ‘oro. 


t to . 

ZENDZIAN, RICHARD E., SSat. (747) fr MCAS 
Cherry Point to MCAS El Toro. 

PAGE, CALVIN HL, SSet. (501/973) fr MCAS Cherry 


Voi 8 El Toro. 

HNANCOC *. tt Fe = =— fr MCAS Cherry 
*oint v4 Quantico. 

DRIVER, WILLIAM J.. — (747) fr MCAS El Toro 
to MCAS Quantico 

DIMICK, oes D.. MSet. (826) fr MCAS El Toro 

MCAS Point. 
SMITH, ¢ HARLES Poin — (747) fr MCAS El Toro 
CAB 


to Cherry Point. 
INMAN, JOE a a ‘e8) fr MCAS El Toro to 
VMR-3 
MAY, RU boyy D.. MSgt, (747) fr MCAS El Toro to 
CAS Quantico 
AGUILAR, ANTO? ONO, MBet. (747) fr MCAS El Toro 
to MC . 
HUBLEY, “awonce G.. bi (747) fr MCAS El Toro 
MCAS Cherry Point. 
CHANEY, “eau L. TSet. (876) ff MCAS El Toro to 
MCAS Quantico. 
BUNCE, TRUMAN G., aa. (911/770) fr MCAS El 
Toro to VMF-218 
ORR, a A.. Tat, (620) fr MCAS El Toro to 
MC. 
BUFFINGTON., CHARLES H., TSet. (747) fr MCAS 
El Toro to MCAS Cherry Point. 
GAYLAR, Rs re J W., SSgt. (747) fr MCAS El Toro 
MC. 


Cherry Point. 
GARRETT. insen R., SSct, (747) fr MCAS El Toro 
to MCAS Quantico. 
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Saves time 
Accurate 


Easy to learn 


ECHANICS, artillerymen, clerks, aviators, students---and 
anyone who works with figures will find many practical 
| uses for the time-saving accuracy of the slide rule. It’s a 
lightening calculator. 
OME men shy away from the slide rule believing it to be 
a mysterious tool of the scientist and engineer. Not so at all. 








F you have studied arithmetic and can multiply and divide 
you will easily master the slide rule with the aid of MCI’s 
new simplified course. 
VERY student will be given a slide rule as part of the course, 
material which becomes his property on satisfactory com- 
pletion of the course. Regulars and Organized Reserves are 
eligible to enroll. 


«---- MAIL NOW ----- 


A 104 


PLEASE ENROLL ME IN “THE SLIDE RULE" — 





(RANK) (FIRST NAME) (LAST NAME) (SERIAL NO.) 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page § ] 


COMMAND OF EXECUTION 
Sir: 

We had quite an argument a few days 
ago on the subject of close order drill. 
Maybe you can give my buddy the cor- 
rect dope. 

Can the command Left (or right) Flank 
be given from the standing position, or 
do you have to be in march to execute 
such a command? 

Cpl. Z. L. D. 
Harrison, N. J. 


@ We will probably get quite a bit 
of argument on this one, but we con- 
tend that the commands “Right (or 
lett) Flank, March,” can only be given 
during the march. “Drill and Com- 
mand,” the latest drill manual we have 
at hand states in Paragraph 72, page 
79, “To march by the flank.” Being in 
march, the commands are: By the 
Right (Lett) Flank, March.—Ed. 





OBSERVING SERGEANT 


Sir: 

I have just finished reading the March 
Leatherneck and noticed something I 
never thought I would see in the Marine 
Corps. 

On page nine in the story of “Camp 
Matthews” is a picture of a man pick- 
ing up brass on the firing line. If you 
will look closely you will see that he 
has the bolt of his rifle closed. On all 
the ranges I've been to so far it is 
mandatory to keep the bolt open, un- 
less actually firing. 

I don't believe they have changed 
the rules, or aren't they as strict about 
such matters on this range. People can 
get hurt that way. 

Sgt. Raymond Vogel 
Cherry Point, N.C. 


@ You are quite correct, and it is no 
fault of the rifle range line coaches 
that the bolt was closed. They still 
hammer the safety precaution of keep- 
ing the bolt open when not on the fir- 
ing line. Our photographer and staff 
writer, who posed the man in the pic- 
ture, were not quite as observing as 
you were and let this detail slip 
through.—Ed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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Following are condensations of 
letters written to the Sound Off 
editor by relatives of Marines who 
died during the war, seeking in- 
formation concerning their deaths. 











Mr. & Mrs. Elmer Garlitz, 235 Cusick 
Ave., Brookville, Ohio, concerning the 
death of their son, Pvt. Harvey M. Garlitz, 
Company I, Twenty-sixth Marines, Fifth 
Division, killed in action on Iwo Jima. 

* *~ * 

Mrs. Frank Gengler, Pound, Wis., con- 
cerning the address of the parents of 
Herbert Tadert, who was in Company A, 
Twenty-eighth Marines, Fifth Division, 
and who was killed with her son, Edward 
Gengler. 

* * * 

Mrs. Charles Rutherford, 480 Harmon 
Rd., Roxborough, Philadelphia 28, Pa., 
concerning the death of her brother, PFC 
David T. Warren, “G” Company, Twenty- 
fifth Marines, Fifth Division, killed on 
Iwo Jima. 

Sue @ 

Mrs. Robert E. Dunham, R.N., 1532 S. 
79th St., West Allis 14, Wis., concerning 
the death of her husband, Sergeant Robert 
E. Dunham, who served at Pearl Harbor 
and Guam before going to Okinawa with 
the 54th Replacement Draft, and was 
killed there June 14, 1945, while serving 
with the First Marine Division. 

. 8 2 

Virgil Gains, Box 273, Aransas Pass, 
Tex., concerning the death of Adrain E. 
(Gene) Hull, killed on Iwo Jima in Feb- 
ruary, 1945. 

* x a 

Don O'Callaghan, 805 College Ave., St. 
Maries, Idaho, concerning the present 
whereabouts of former Sergeant Fred H. 
Robbins, last known to have been with 
the First AAA Battalion, H&S Battery, 
FMF, Guam. 

* * * 

F. F. Evans, Box 380, Guymon, Okla., 
to contact ex-Corporal L. J. Romero, 
whose last known station was the DQSF, 
San Francisco, Calif., and who lived in 
Houston, Tex., prior to joining the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

* * & 

John A. Praitano, 412 Frankfort St., 
Orange, N. J., concerning the present 
whereabouts of Richard D. Morris, 
thought to be living in Columbus, Ohio, 
formerly with Service Squadron 21, 
MAG 35. 












“And as | write this, planes are overhead and a terrific 


dog fight is taking place" 








HEAR MARINE BATTLES 


MARINES and EX-MARINES: L is T ‘ Ny 


GAS of battle recorded in com- 
bat! Each disc a complete sound 
history of a Marine Operation... 
recorded during battle. Hear the real 
thing on your HOME PHONOGRAPH. 
Own these great, 12-inch double-faced 


AT 


HOME 


unbreakable records. Clip Coupon or T() QFFICIAL 


write today! SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED or MONEY BACK! 


MARINE 


COMBAT 
RECORDS 


| COMBAT RECORDINGS 
POST OFFICE BOX 1918 
WASHINGTON 13, D.C. 


$3 exrcoRD 


lwo Jima 
0 Peleliu 





Send me records of Marine Battles checked : 
C) Iwo Jima () Okinawa [ Saipan () Guam | 
0) Guadalcanal 
I will pay Postman $3 a record (plus COD | 


—_————— — — -— — -} 


0 Namur | 


charges). [] Enclosed find $___in pay- | 
Saipan ment for —records. (Please check). I 
Guadalcanal =| Ship to: 
i icsseverqueesiichintieiiapindedilisatedsediiibiannaae | 

Namur SS NS | 
Peleliv Hl Di Pinnccntrnnnecassnweenesnsinaita Bale........---.0..0- | 

















SINCE 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE 
and SONS 


TAILOR AND 
HABERDASHER 


QUANTICO, VA. 


FLORSHEIM SHOES 








MONEY SACK IF NOT 
MORE THAN SATISFIED 


SPARLAND STATIONERY | 
DEPT. M. 603 FLYNN BUILDING \ 
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Because it Recolors and 
flishes at the Same Time 


* Gives those grand “Parade 
Shines” that last and last. 


* Helps keep shoes softer and 
more comfortable. 


e The servicemen’s top fa- 
vorite! 


(KEE-WEE) 
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| SHOE SOLS 














' SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 58] 


SHARK FISHING INFO 
Sir: 

I would like to have some informa- 
tion on shark fishing. If you do not 
have such information would you direct 
me to a source of this dope? 

(1) Where around the Gulf of Mexico 
is the best place (to fish for sharks) and 
what time of the year is best to catch 
them? 

(2) Are sharks protected as to size 
and time of year for catching them? 

(3) What kind of permit must one 
have to fish for them? 

Wallace Wimmer 
Chicago, III. 


@ According to the Bureau of Fish- 
eries (Interior Department) (1) Sharks 
travel over a large area of the Gull, 
following the schools of various smaller 
fish upon which they feed. Any place 
in the Gult where these smaller fish 
abound is good shark fishing water. 
With slight variations, one time of the 
year is almost as good as another to 
fish tor sharks. (2) Sharks are not pro- 
tected. (3) For fishing on the high seas 
no permit is needed, unless required by 
the Gulf states when catches are un- 
loaded on their shores. This is unlikely. 
Probably they would be glad to have 
you catch all of them for free—Ed. 





PARA-MARINES 


Sir: 

Could you please settle a little argu- 
ment which has presently reached the 
boiling point?, Did the Para-Marines 
ever make any actual combat jumps? 
If so, when and where? 

Pfc. H. L. Renua 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


@ No, it is regrettable that that fine 
body of Marines were never used in the 
capacity tor which they were trained. 
However, no situations ever presented 
themselves where they could be used 
in this manner. Most of the places 
where Marines landed were too small or 
too thickly covered with jungles to 
permit their tactical and successful use. 
—Ed. 








IN AMERICA’S 
MAJOR SPORTS 





Why take a chance? 


PASTEURIZED 
MILK 
is safe milk 


Delivery in Quantice, Virginia, by 
FARMERS CREAMERY CO., Inc. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 








stamp 
50 size 
Photos of You 


$ PERSONALIZE YOUR LETTERS 

and greetings to Mother, Dad, your 

sweetheart and friends with YOUR 
FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPH. Your 50 
glossy Photo Stamps sent to you in handy, 
pocket-size folder perforated and 
gummed. Your original photo or negative 
returned unharmed. 

FREE . . . with every order of photo 
stamps we send you absolutely FREE a 
beautiful photo key charm. 

SAVE MONEY! Order 100 Photo 
Stamps—pay only $1.75. Send money order 
or cash NOW with your photograph or 
negative to 

UNIQUE PHOTO STAMP CO. 
Dept. L-7 
226 East 104th St.. New York 29, N. Y. 
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ADS 





Classified Advertising rates—$1.35 
per line. Minimum two lines. 

Copy for September issue must 
be in Leatherneck offices by July 
15. 

Publisher reserves the right to 
reject any copy not considered 
suitable for publication in the 
Leatherneck. 














AGENTS WANTED 





MARINES wanted to handle the sale of LEATHER- 
NECK on their posts. Good commissions. Excellent 
opportunity. Many exclusive agencies now open. 
Write for particulars. 








Technical booklets in THE WEAPONS SERIES 
describe rare and unusual modern arms. There's one 
on the Baby Nambu pistol. Ask for further in- 
formation. Roger Marsh, Box 200, Hudson. Ohio. 








IIAND-TO HAND ‘fighting as taught by a recognized 
master. DO OR DIE, by Colonel A. J. D. Biddle. $1.00, 
from The LEATHERNECK Bookshop. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. 








BOOKS ABOUT MARINES. Many titles. Excellent 
reading. Division histories. Write for list. The 
a a cee Bookshop, Box 1918, Washington. 
13, D. Cc. 

GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES.—Latest revised edi- 
tion. Clear, condensed, readable. Good illustrations. 
Contains the basic information on drill. weapons. 
equipment, tactics and hygiene which all Marines 
need. Excellent study reference for promotion ex- 
aminations. One dollar. Order from The wr 
NECK Bookshop, Box 1918, Washington 13. D 








HOBBYCRAFT 





WE have many fine books for hobbyists. including 
volumes on carpentry and woodworking, metalworking, 
electricity. leathercraft. woay- he Lea plastics, 
shellcraft. Write for list LEA =r 
Bookshop. Box 1918, Washington “3. D. 





INSIGNIA 





SHOULDER PATCHES—Ten Different Marine Shoul- 
der Patches (our selection) mailed promptly on 
receipt of only $1.00. Complete patch catalog free 
with order. Insignia Mart, 703 ‘L’ Broadway, New 
York 3, N.Y. 





MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS 





WEAIONS Magazine is a publication for the armorer, 
xunner, gun collector or gun nut. Write for more 
dope—what can you loseY Roger Marsh, Box 200, 
Hudson, Ohio. 





MARINES: Subscribe to your own magazine. Sub- 
Stantial saving over single copy price. Get The 
LEATHERNECK every month. Don’t miss an issue! 





CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS LATELY?! If you sub- 
scribe to LEATHERNECK don't forget to notify us 
when you move. Give both old and new address. 





PHOTOGRAPHS 





COMBAT PHOTOGRAPHS, 20 pictures per =. 
Taken during actual combat. ~~ A different 
available. Write for free list. The LE. ATHERNECK 
Bookshop, Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 





RECORDS 





OFFICIAL sound recordings of Marines in battle now 
available on 12-inch. double-faced, unbreakable rec- 
ords. Iwo Jima. m, Okinawa, Saipan, Guadal- 
one. ox” ww $3.00 per record (plus COD 

arges ). er ow Combat Recordings, 
Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 








SOUND OFF (cont.) 


MARINES IN EUROPE 
Sirs: 

In a barroom discussion the other 
night a common subject came up— 
were the Marines in Europe? I once 
read an article in the Leatherneck that 
they were the first there, or am I mis- 
taken. This is important. 

One more problem; What is the 
chamber pressure of the M-1 rifle? 
I have the Guide Book for Marines, 
but it doesn’t provide that informa- 
tion. I say it is 50,000 pounds per 
square inch. This discussion is with 
four soldiers, and since I am the only 
Marine it is important that I get some 
authoritative information. 

Richard M. Kajdasz 
Toledo, Ohio 


@ Marines were the first U. S. ex- 
peditionary troops to enter the war 
zone of the European Theatre, when 
they landed at Reykjavik, Iceland, 
on july 7, 1941, taking over trom 
the British the protectorate of that 
island country. A provisional group 
of Marines, commanded by Colonel 
Lucian Burnham, landed in _ Lon- 
donderry, Ireland, on May 12, 1942. 
These men are believed to have been 
the first American troops to land in 
the European area during World War 
II, although never committed to com- 
bat. Some of these were eventually used 
in the North African invasion—about 
30 if we remember correctly. Marines 
were also along on several other Euro- 
pean invasions, but rather in the capa- 
city of observers than as combat troops. 
You are correct on the chamber pres- 
sure, approximately 50,000 pounds per 
square inch.—Ed. 


FLAG IN OLD WORLD 
Sir: 

As a matter of interest could you tell 
me: When was the first instance that 
the American Flag was first raised in 
that part of the globe known as the culd 
world? I have often heard it said the 
Marines were the ones who had this 
privilege. 

Francis Mulchaney 
Bronx, N. Y. 


@ By the grace of God, a few Mar- 
ines, and 30 odd Greeks, Lieutenant 
Presley N. O'Bannon, USMC, a Ken- 
tuckian, took the battery that defended 
the city of Derne, Tripoli. His torce 
routed the enemy, turned the captured 
guns on the fleeing enemy and planted 
the American Flag on the fort. This 
is reputedly the first time that the 
Stars and Stripes ever flew over the 
soil of the old World.—Ed. 
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THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By 
Major General J. F. C. Fuller, C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. $5.00 


ler has been recognized as one of 

the foremost military thinkers 
and historians. His critical analysis of 
strategy and tactics employed in past 
wars, his understanding of basic prin- 
ciples as applied to current military 
problems and future trends made him 
always a prophet of progressive mili- 
tary thought. His “Lectures on Field 
Service Regulations,” “Machine War- 
fare,” “Generalship, its Diseases and 
their Cure,” and “Memoirs of an Un- 
conventional Soldier” have become 
classics in the field of military reading. 
Many World War II generals including 
General Patton and German Panzer 
experts were influenced by Gen. Fuller's 
theories and writings. He was particu- 
larly farsighted in predicting the trends 
which armored warfare subsequently 
took in World War II. 

In this his latest book: “The Second 
World War,” a strategical and tactical 
history, Gen. Fuller presents a concise 
history which will probably become as 
classic as Liddel-Hart's excellent World 
War I history. 

Aside from the fact that this work is 
easily read and logically organized with 
all war theatres dealt with year by year, 
the author’s comments and analysis of 
strategy and tactics employed are most 
illuminating for the military student. 
With the perspective of a historian, 
his evaluation of Allied and Axis 
strategy is much more dispassionate 
and more objective than are the several 
recent “personal stories” by wartime 
leaders. In these two respects his ac- 
count also excells the reports by the 
members of the Joint and Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. 

What has really made this a note- 
worthy book, however, is not the lucid 
relation of the facts of war history, but 
the discussion and criticism by Gen. 
Fuller of certain strategical decisions, 


Sixt World War I, General Ful- 
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namely the employment of Anglo- 
American air power, that have stirred 
up considerably controversy among the 
proponents of air power vs. the balanced 
force concepts. 

Pointing an accusing finger at Mr. 
Churchill, President Roosevelt, and 
some military leaders he says that the 
strategy of annihilation through heavy 
bombardment of Axis population and 
industrial centers was neither economi- 
cal nor farsighted. Referring to the 
facts presented by the U. S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey he recalls that during 
the years of the heaviest Allied 
“strategic bombing” of German targets, 
German production of aircraft, armored 
vehicles and other means of warfare 
continued to mount and German fac- 





tories actually expanded. German civil- 
ian morale was not greatly affected by 
heavy bombings, according to the gen- 
eral. “The power of a police state over 
its people cannot be under-estimated, 
he explains.” German civilian morale 
and efficiency collapsed with surprising 
slowness and then because the whole 
German military situation was disin- 
tegrating and not because of wholesale 
slaughterings from the air. 

The Allied cause would have been 
better served, according to Gen. Fuller, 
if less time and materiel had been de- 
voted to the heavy bomber program and 
more had been given to: (1) building 
fighters and fighter bombers to gain 
control of the air and to support mili- 
tary operations; (2) to build sufficient 
landing craft in order to exploit the 
Allied command of the sea; and (3) to 
build sufficient transport aircraft, in 





order to supply the land forces and 
maintain their mobility once they had 
landed. 

Because of deficiencies in numbers of 
landing craft and in transport planes he 
attempts to show how the war was pro- 
longed and restricted time and again. 

Gen. Fuller also makes some harsh 
comments about the separate organiza- 
tion of the RAF which permitted that 
force to deny the Army the close tac- 
tical support it often needed while the 
Air Force attacked “strategic targets” 
that had no bearing upon the critical, 
tactical situation facing the ground 
forces. 

The ground generals also receive their 
share of criticism, especially General 
Montgomery whose tactics became 
stereotyped, says Gen. Fuller. He sacri- 
ficed audacity and imagination and 
fought operations of materiel; burying 
the enemy under the weight of steel and 
explosive—and also slowing his own 
advance by the sheer destruction he 
created in his own path. 

Marine readers should find this his- 
tory most stimulating—and encourag- 
ing too, for Gen. Fuller expounds some 
of the basic theories held by Marine 
planners. Particularly Marine aviators, 
who may sometimes wonder where Ma- 
rine aviation is leading them in these 
days of round-the-world hops, can take 
encouragement from Fuller’s appreci- 
ation of the close-support air force. 

In commenting upon British strategy 
Gen. Fuller says: “. . . the principle 
method of winning the war must be 
based on sea power, and that because 
sea power, to make good its command 
of the sea, demands air power, air 
power must come second to it. Further, 
because sea and air power to make good 
final conquest demand land power, land 
power must be bracketed with air 
power. In short, all three must be inte- 
grated in order to economize, mobilize 
and concentrate striking power.” 

There will be some who won't agree 
with this statement, but Gen. Fuller 
presents many convincing arguments in 
this book. J. A. D., IR. 
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Steady for 30 years. They're MILDER 
and they're made of the best tobacco 
because Chesterfield buys the highest 
quality, mild, ripe leaf.” 
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